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Speech of the Hon. Josiah Quincey, delivered in the House of 
Representatiwes of the United States of America, Jan, 5th, 
1813, on a Bill for raising an Additional Military Force, 
wherein the Causes and Effects of the present War are par- 
ticularly developed. 8vo. Pp.42. America, printed ; re-print- 
ed in London. J. M. Richardson, 1813, 

Tuts is one of the ablest and most elaborate orations, which 

has been delivered, for a long time,,in the Congress of the 

United States ; and it contains a masterly exposition of the 

policy and the designs of the Americans, as well in under- 

taking the present war, as in respect of its continuanee, and 
ef future events. The bill, on which it was delivered, pro- 
posed to add twenty-five thousand men to the existing esta- 
blishment, which consisted of thirty-five thousand, and, con- - 
sequently, to place ar army of fifty-five thousand men, at the 
disposal of Mr. President Madison, the tried friend of Buo- 
naparte, and the inveterate enemy of Great Britain, Mr. 

Quincey opposed this bill on various grounds. He contended, 

and indeed, the facts were admitted on the other side, that the ~ 

existing force was fully sufficient for all purposes of internal 
security and defence, and that the only, and the professed, 
object of the new levies, was the invasion and conquest of 

Canada. He entered into a full consideration of this proposed 

measure, in a two-fold point of view; first, as the conquest 

itself was desirable or advantageous; and, secondly, as io its 
effect, in producing an early and honourable peace. 

Mr. Quincey here comments on the different explana‘ions 
of this bill, given by different persons; some affectin; to 
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regard it as the means only of strengthening the hopes of a 

* successful negotiation, by alarming the British cabinet; while 
others laughed. at it, as a plan too asurd to be seriously enter- 
tained. He combats both these opinions, shewing the folly 
of the first, and the fallacy of the last. He remarks, that the 
cabinet have always one avowed motive for every hostile act, 
and another real motive. 


** Thus the embargo, which has since been unequivocally acknow- 
ledged to have been intended to coerce Great Britain, was adopted, 
as the executive asserted, ‘ to save our essential resources.’ So also, 
when the present war was declared against Great Britain, members of 
the House were known to state, that they voted for it under the sug- 
gestion that it would not be a war of ten days; that it was known that 
Mr. Foster had instructions to make definitive arrangements in his 
pocket; and that the United States had only to advance to the point 
of war, and. the whole business would be settled. And now, an 
army, which in point of numbers Cromwell might envy, greater than 
that with which Czsar passed the Rubicon, is to be helped through a 
reluctant congress, under the suggestion of its being only a parade 
force to make negotiation successful ; that it is the incipient siate of 
a project for a grand pacification !” 

If this ruse de cabinet, gross and shallow as it is, and there- 
fore worthy the genius, and characteristic of the capacity, of 
Mr. President Maddison, really impose upon any considerable 

rtion of the American people, they must be much more 
easily duped than we could have supposed. Mr. Quincey 
next warns his political friends, who treated the invasion of 
Canada as a joke, and as not likely to be attempted, because 
it was repugnant to common sense, and inconsistent with com- 
mon prudence. And he states his conviction, that, on that 
very account, it was more likely to be attempted by the exist- 
ing government. 


~ “T could,” be remarks, “ illustrate this position twenty ways. I 
shall content myself with remarking only upon two instances, and 
_ those recent; the present war, and the late invasion of Canada. 
* ©When war against Great Britain was proposed, at the last session, 
there were thousands in these United States, and [ confess to you that 
I was myself one among the number, who believed not one word of the 
matter.. I put my trust in the old-fashioned notions of common sense 
and common prudence. That a people which had been more than 
twenty years at peace, should enter upon hostilities against a people 
which had been twenty years at war; that a nation whose army and 
navy were little more than nominal, should engage in a war with a 
nation possessing one of the best appointed armies, and the most 
owerfal marine on the globe; that a country to which neutrality 
had been a'perpetual harvest, sould throw that great blessing away, 
for acontroversy in which nething was to be gained, and every thing 
valuable put in jeopardy ; from ihese and inmamerable like conside- 
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rations, the idea seemed so absurd, that I never once entertained it as 
possible, and now, after war has been declared, the whole affair seems 
So extraordinary, so utterly irreconcileable to any previous suggestions 
of wisdom and duty, that I know not what to make of it, and how to 
believe it. Even at this moment, my mind is very much in the state 
of certain Pennsylvanian Germans, of whom I have heard it asserted, 
that they are taught to believe, by their politieal leaders, and dovat 
this moment consider, the allegation that war is at present exist- 
ing between the United States and Great Britain, to be a ‘ federaé 
Salsehood.’ 

‘* It was just so with respect to the invasion of Canada. I heard 
of it last Jane. I laughed at the idea, as did multitudes of others, as 
an attempt too absurd for serious examination. I was in this case 
again beset by common sense and common prudence. That the 
United States should precipitate itself upon the unoffending people of 
that neighbouring colony, unmindfal of all previously subsisting 
amities, because the parent state, three thousand miles distant, had 
violated some of our commercial rights ; that we should march inland 
to defend our ships and seamen; that, with raw troops, hastily col- 
lected, miserably appointed, and destitute of discipline, we should 
invade a country, defended by veteran forces, at least equal in point of 
numbers, to the invading army ; that a bounty should be offered, and 
proclamations issued, inviting the subjects of a foreign power to trea- 
son and rebellion, under the influences of a quarter of the country, 
upon which aretort of the same nature was so obvious, so easy, and 
in its consequences so awful ; in every respect, the design seemed 
so fraught with danger and disgrace, that it appeared absolutely impos- 
sible that it should be seriously entertained. Those, however, who 
reasoned after this manner, were, as the event proved, mistaken. The 
war was declared. Canada was invaded. We were in haste to plunge 
into these difficulties, and we have now reason, as well as leisure 
enough, for regret aud repentance,” 


Mr. Quincey thus states the cause of their mistake, «!o 
reasoned from the impolicy and the folly of the measure, which 
he condemns. 


“‘ The great mistake of all those, who reasoned concerning the 
war and the invasion of Canada, and concluded that it was impossible 
that either should be seriously intended, resulted from this, that they 
never took into consideration the connection of both those events with 
the great election for the chief magistracy, which was then pending. 
It never was sufficiently considered by them, that pinging into war 
with Great Britain was among the conditions on which support for 
the presidency was made dependent. They did not understand that 
an invasion of Canada was to be, in tiuch, only a mode of carrying 
on an electioneering campaign. Since events have explained political 
purposes, there is no difbculty in seeing the connections between pro- 
jects and interests. It is now apparent to the most mole-sighted, how 


a nation may be disgraced, and yet a cabinet attain its desired hovors 
” 


~~ 
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All is clear. A country may he ruined in making an administration 
happy.” 

A pretty notion truly does this information convey of the 
purity, and the integrity, of a republican government. A chief 
Magistrate, in order to retain the reins of power in his own 
hands, plunges the nation into an unnecessary, unjust, and 
ruinous war. Merely to promote the gratification of his own 
ambition; invariably directed to the worst of purposes, he 
causes the blood of his fellow citizens to be shed, and spreads 
distress and wretchedness over his native land! A curious spe- 
cimen this of republican virtue ! 

On the impracticability of the plan, Mr. Quincey reasons 
with great acuteness. He says, if the temptation of forty dol- 
lars be not sufficient to induce men to enlist, it will be increased 
to.an hundred; and the intention, he asserts, is openly avowed 
not to suffer ‘any vulgar notions of economy,’ to interfere 
with the equipment of the army. Money, too, he thinks, may 
be obtained. 


«« ‘What by means of the increased popularity derived from the 
augmentation of the navy,—what by opening subscriptien offices in 
the interior of the country,—what by large premiums,—the cupidity 
of the menied interest may be tempted beyond the point of patriotic 
tesistance, and al] the attained means being diverted to the use of the 
army, pecuniary resourées may be obtained, ample, at least, for the 
first year. And, Sir, fet an army of thirty thousand men be col- 
lected, let them be put under the command of a popular leader, let 
them be officered to suit his purposes, Jet them be flushed with victo- 
ries, and see the fascinating career of military glory cpening upon them, 
and they wiil not thereafter ever be deficient in resources. If they 
cannot obtain their pay by your votes, they will collect it by their own 
bayonets; and they will not rigidly observe any air lines or water lines 
inenforcing their necessary levies, nor be stayed by abstract specula- 
tions concerning right; or learned constitutional difficulties.” 


. For these reasons, he professed his belief that the projected 
invasion of Canada would take place, and that war, not peace, 
was the object of the government. “ Yes, Sir—as the French 
emperor ‘said concerning ships and colonies, so our cabinet, 
the friends of the French emperor, may say with respect to 
Canada and Halifax---‘ Taky ENTER INTO THE SCOPE OF 
ITS POLicy. ” 

The orator was here called to order, by a Mr. Hall from 
Georgia, for intimating that the members of the cabinet were 
Jriends of the French emperor. But the Speaker said, that as 
relations of amity did subsist between the two countries, Mr. 
Quinsey was perfectly in order; sagaciously adding, that it 
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was impossible to prevent gentlemen from so expressing them- 
selves ‘ as to convey an inuendo.’ The fact is, we believe, 


though it could not be stated in Congress, that Jefferson was, | 


and Madison is, in the pay of Buonaparte ; they are both the 
slaves of his will, and the tools of his power; and the party 
who have supported them, and the war with this country, a 
complete French party. Mr. Quincey, resuming his argument, 
archly advised the friends of the cabinet, to consider, that 
if it were really so immaculate as they chose to suppose, it 
could receive no injury from his animadversions, “ No admi- 
uistration, no man was éver materially injured by any mere 
inuendo. The strength of satire is the justness of the remark, 
and the only sting of invective is the truth of the observation.” 
He then proceeds to consider the project of invading Canada, 
‘in three different points of view.” “ 1. Asa mean of ear- 
rying on the subsisting war. 2, As a mean of obtaining an 
early and honourable peace. 3. As a mean of advancing the 
personal and local projects of the American cabinet.” 

On this point he deemed it to be his duty to speak with 
plainness and decision, and he was the more induced to do 
this, from a convietion that he spoke the sentiments of a yery 
large majority of the people of New England. “ J say then, 
Sir, that I consider the invasion of Canada, as a mean of car- 
rying on this war, as eruel, wanton, senseless, and wicked.” 
His sentiments, on this topic, though they will appear sin- 
gular to many, and romantic to some, reflect, in our estima- 
tion, so much honour on his heart, and so much credit on his 
principles, and on his understanding, that long as the passage 
which contains them is, it would be an act of injustice not 
to lay it before our readers. | 


“‘ You will easily understand, Mr. Speaker, by this very state- 
ment of opinion, that I am not one of that class of politicians, 
which has for so many years predominated in the world on bath sides 
of the Atlantic. You will readily believe that J am not one of those 
who worship in that temple where Condorcet is the high priest, and 
Machiavel the god.—With such politicians the end always sanctifies 
the means; the least possible good to themselves perfectly justifies, 
according to their creed, the inflicting the greatest possible evil upon 
others. In the judgment of such men, if a corrupt ministry at three 
thousand miles distance should have done them an injury, it is an 
ample cause to visit with desolation a peaceable and anolfeedin race 
of men, their neighbours, who happen to be associated with that 
ministry, by ties of mere political dependence. What though thesg 
colonies be so remote from the sphere of the questions in controversy, 
that their ruin or prosperity could have no possible influence upon the 
result? What though their cities offer no plunder > - What though 
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their conquest can yield no glory? In their ruin their is revenge. 
And revenge to such politicians is the sweetest of all morsels. With 
such men, neither I, nor the people of that section of country i 
which I reside, hold any communion. There is, between us and 
them, no one principle of sympathy, either in motive or acticn. 

‘* That wise, moral, reflecting people, which constitute the 

eat mass of the population of Massachusetts, indeed of all New 
England, look for the sources of their political duties no where else 
than in those fountains from which spring their moral duties. Ac- 
cording to their estimate of human life, and its obligations, both 
political and moral duties emanate from the nature of things, and 
from the essential and eternal relations which subsist among them. 
True it is, that a state of war gives the right to seize and appropriate 
the property and territeries of an enemy. ‘True it is, that the 
colonies of a foreign power are viewed according tothe law of 
nations, in the light of its property. But in estimating the propriciy 
of carrying desolation into the peaceful abodes of their neighbours, 
the people of New England will not limit their contemplation to the 
mere circumstance of abstract right, nor ask what lawyers and juris- 
pradists. have written, or said, as if this was conclusive upon the 
subject. That people are much addicted to think fer themselves, and 
in canvassing the propriety of such an invasion, they will consider 
the actual condition of those colonies, their natural relation to us, 
and the effect which their conquest and ruin will have, not only 
upon the people of those colonies, but upon themselves, and 
their own liberties and constitution. . Above all, what] know will 
seem strange, to some of those who hear me, they will not forget to 
apply to a case, occurring between nations, as far as practicable, 
that heaven-descended rule which the great author and founder of 
their religion has given them for the regulation of their conduct 
towards each other. They will consider it the duty of these United 
States, to act towards those colonies, as they would wish those 
colonies to act, in exchange of circumstances, towards these United 
States. 

«© The actual condition of those colonies, and the relation in which 
they stood to the United States, antecedent to the declaration of war, 
were of this nature. Those colonies had no connexion with the 
questions in dispute between us and their parent state. They had 
done us no injury—They meditated none tous. Between the inha- 
bitants of those colonies and the citizens of the United States, the 
most friendly and mutually useful intercourse subsisted. The bor- 
derers on this, and those on the other side of the St. Lawrance, and 
of the boundary line, scarcely realized that they were subjects of 
different governments. They interchanged expressious and acts of 
civility. Intermarriages took piace among them. | 

The Canadian, sometimes setiled in the United States. Some- 
times our citizens emigrated to Canada. After the declaration of war, 
had they any disposition to assai] us? We have the reverse expressly 
in evidence, They desired nothing so much as to keep perfect the 
then subsisting relations of amity— Would the conquest of those 
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cojonies shake the policy of the British cabinet? No man has shewn 
it. Unqualified assertions, it is true, have been made, but totally 
unsupported by any evidence, or even the pretence of argument. 
On the contrary, nothing was more obvious than that an invasion of 
Canada must strengthen the ministry of Great Britain, by the excite- 
ment and sympathy which would be occasioned in the people of that 
country, in consequence of the sufferings of the innocent inhabitants 
of those colonies, on account of a dispute in which they had no cone 
cern, and of which they scarcely had a knowledge. All this was 
anticipated. All this was frequently urged to this house at the last 
and preceding sessions, as the necessary effect of such a measure. 
The event has justified these predictions. The late elections in Great 
Britain have terminated in the complete triumph of the friends of 
the British ministry. In effecting this change, the conduct of the 
United States in relation to Canada has had undeniably mighty influ- 
ence, by the disgust and indigaation felt by the British people at a 
step so apparently wanton and cruel. 

** As there was no direct advantage to be hoped from the con- 
quest of Canada, so there was none incidental, Plunder there was 
none. At least none which would pay the cost of the conquest, 
Glory there was none. Could seven millions of people obtain glory, 
by precipitating themselves upon half a million and trampling them 
into the dust? A giant obtain glory by crushing a pigmy! That 
giant must have a pigmy’s spirit, who couldreap or hope for glory 
such an achievement. 

‘* Surely a people with whom we were connected by so many na- 
tural and adventitious ties, had some claims upon our humanity— 
Surely, if our duty required that they and theirs should be sacrificed 
to our interests or our passions, some regret mingled in the execution 
of the purpose. We postponed the decree of ruin until the last 
moment. We hesitated, we delayed until longer delay was dangerous. 
Alas! Sir, there was nothing of this kind or character in the conduct 
of the cabinet. The war had not yet been declared, when General 
Hull had his instructions to put in train the work of destruction. 
There was an eagerness for the blood of the Canadians, a headlong 
precipitation for their ruin, which indicated any thing else, rather 
than feelings of humanity, or visitings of nature, on account of their 
condition. Our armies were on their march for their frontier, while 
yet peace existed between this country. and the parent staie —and the 
invasion was obstinately pursued, after a knowledge that the chief 
ground of controversy was settled, by the abandonment of the British 
orders in council; and after nothing remained but a stale ground of 
dispute, which, however important in itself, was of a nature for 
which no man has ever yet pretended, that for it alone war would 
have been declared. Did ever one government exhibit, towards any 
people, a more bloody and relentless spirit of rancour? Tell me not 
of petty advantages, of remote and possibly useless contingencies 
which might arise from the devastation of those colonies. —Show any 
advantages which justify that dreadful phial of wrath, which, if the 
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. intention of the American cabinet had been fulfilled, would at this 
day have been poured out upon the heads of the Canadians. It is not 

owing to the tender mercies of the American administration, if the 
bones of the Canadians are not at this hour mingled with the ashes 
of their habitations. It is easy enough to make an excuse for any 
purpose. When a victim is destined to be immolated, every hedge 
presents sticks for the sacrifice. The lamb who stands at the mouth 
‘ of the stream -will always trouble the water, if you take the account 
of the wolf, who stands at the source of it. But shew a good to us 
bearing any proportion to the multiplied evils proposed to be visited 
upon them: There is none. Never was there an invasion of any 
country worse than this, in point of moral principle, since the inva- 
sion of the West Indies by the buccaneers, or that of these United 
States by captain Kidd. Indeed, both Kidd and the buccaneers had 
more apology for their deed than the American cabinet—they had at 
least the hope of plunder. But in this case there is not even the 
poor refuge of cupidity. We have heard great lamentations about 
the disgrace of our arms on the frontiers? Why, Sir, the dis- 
grace of our arms on the frontier, is terrestrial glory, in com- 
parison of the disgrace of the attempt. The whole atmosphere 
rings with the utterance from the other side of the house of this 
word=—‘ glory ’—* glory,’ in connection with this invasion. What 
glory? Is it the glory of the tyger, which lifts his jaws, all foul and 
bloody, from the bowels of his victim, and roars for his companions 
of the wood, to come and witness his prowess and his spoi!s? Such 
is the glory of Ginghis Khan, and of Buonaparte. Be such glory 
far, very far, from my country. Never—never, may it be accursed 
with such fame. 

«« Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

** Nor in the glittering toil 

«« Set off to the world, nor in broad rumout lies, 

** But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 

« And perfect witness of all-judging Jove, 

** As he pronounces lastly on each deed.” 

May such fame as this be my country's meed ! 


Mr. Quincey, be it observed, does not question the lawful 
right of a nation to invade any portion of the territories of its 
enemy; he confines his argument solely to the policy, the 
humanity, and the justice, of invading Canada, under the 
peculiar relative circumstances of that colony. One fact which 
he states, is deserving of particular attention, inasmuch as 
it proves the fixed determination of the American government 
to plunge the nation into a war with Great Britain. We allude 
to the preparations for the invasion of Canada, and the instruc- 
tions to the army, previous to the declaration. of war. If any 
thing could open the eyes of such partisans as Mr. Brougham, 
this wouli; but, indeed, we shall have several parts of this 
masterly speech to oppose to the wild, wanton, and shameless 
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declamations of that Edinburgh Reviewer. Mr. Q. next con- 
siders this measure in a constitutional point of view, that ts, in 
its tendency to endanger the constitution of the United States. 


‘* But the wise and thoughtful people of our northern section, will 
not confine their reflections to the duties which result fiom the actual 
condition of those colonies, and their general relations to the United 
States, they will weigh the duties the people of the United States owe 
to themselves, and contemplate the effects which the subjugation of 
those Canadians will have upon our own liberties and constitution, 
Sir, it requires but little experience in the nature of the human cha- 
racter, and but-a very limited acquaintance with the history of man, to 
be satisfied that, with the conquest of the Canadas, the liberties and 
constitution of this country perish. 

«« Of all nations in the world, this nation is the last which ought te 
admit among its purposes the design of foreign conquests. States, 
such as these are, connected by ties so peculiar, into whose combina- 
tion there enters necessarily numerous jealousies and fears; whose 
interests are not always reconcileable, and the passions, education, 
and character of whose people, on many accounts, are repugnant te 
each other ; with a constitution made merely for defence—it is impos- 
sible that an association of independent sovereiguties, standing in such 
relations to each other, should not have the principles of its union, and 
the hopes of its constitution materially affected by the collection of a 
large military force, and its employment in the sebjugation of neigh- 
bouring territories. It is easy to see, that av army collected in such a 
state of society as that which exists in this country, where wages are 
high, and subsistence easily to be obtained, must be composed, so 
far as respects the soldiery, for the most part, of-the refuse of the 
country ; and as it respects the officers, with some honourable excep- 
tions, indeed, must consist, in a considerable degree, of men desperate 
sometimes in fortune, at others in reputation ; ‘‘ choice spirits; men 
*« tired with the dull pursuits of civil life,” who have not virtue, or 


talents, to rise in a calm and settled state of things, and who, all _ 


other means of advancement or support wanting, or failing, take to 
the sword. A body of thirty or fifty thousand such men, combined, 
armed, and under a popular leader, is a very formidable force.—They 
waut only decipline and service to make them veterans. Opportunity 
to acquire these, Canada will afford. The army which advances to 
the walls of Quebec, in the present condition of Canadian preparation 
must be veteran. And a veteran army, under a popular leader, flushed 
with victory, each individual realizing, that while the body remains 
combined, he may be something, and possibly very great; that if 
dissolved, he sinks into insignificance, will not be disbanded by vote, 
They will consult with one another, and with their beloved chieftain, 
upon this subject; and not trouble themselves about the advice of the 
old people wheare knitting and weaving in the chimney corners of 
Washington, Let the American people receive this as an undoubted 
truth, which experience will verify--J# hoever plants the American stand- 
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ard on the walls of Quebec, conquers it for himself, and not for the people 
of these United States. —W hoever lives to see that event--may my head 
be low in the dust before it happen !—will witness a dynasty established 
in that country by the sword. He will see a king or an emperor, 
dukedom: 2nd earldoms, and baronies distributed to the officers, and 
knights’ fees bestowed on the soldiery. Such an army wil! not trouble 
itself about geographical lines in partitioning out the divisions of its 
new empire, and will ran the parallels of its power by other steel 
than that of the compass — When that event happens, the people of 
New England, if they mean to be free, must have a force equal to 
defend themselves against such an army, And a military force, equal 
to this object; will itself be able to enslave the country. 

** Mr. Speaker—When I contemplate the characier and conse. 
quences of this invasion of Canada, when I reflect upon its criminality 
and its danger to the peace and }iberty of this once happy country, I 
thank the great avthor and source of all virtue, that through his grace 
that section of the country in which I have the happiness to reside, is 
in so great a degree free from the iniquity of this transgression. I 
speak it with pride, the people of that section have done what they 
could to vindicate themselves and their children fiom the burden of 
thissin. ‘That whole section has risen almost as one man, for the 
purpose of driving from power, by one great constitutional effort, the 
guilty authors of this war. If they have failed, it has been not through 
want of will or exertion, but in consequence of their political power. 


When in the usnal course of Divine Providence, who punishes nations — 


as well zs individuals, his destroying angel shall, on this account, pass 
over this country ;—sooner or Ister, pass it will—I may be permitted 
to hope, that over New England, his hand will be stayed. Our souls 
mre not steeped in the blood which has been shed in this war.—The 
spirits of the anhappy men, who have been sent to an untimely audit, 
have borne to the bar of divine justice, no accusations against us.” 


It is perfectly clear, that men who perfectly understand the 
true interests of theiy country, and have the honesty and the 
resolution to pursue them, without regard to personal objects, 
to local considerations, or to party views, must be sensible that 
jn a country, so extensive in territory as the United States, and 
so thinly-peopled, it is madness to aim at increase of dominion ; 
and such men will act upon this correct understanding of the 
true source of national welfare and prosperity. They will 
perceive the necessity of concentrating, as much as possible, 
the power aud resources of the state; of affording encourage- 
ment to agriculture, to manufactures, and to commerce, with- 
out the aid of which, no resistance to the pressure of foreign 
war can be made, effectively, or for any length of time. Conse- 
quently, they will oppose every war of an offensive uature, as 
destructive of public wealth, of public strength, and of public 
felicity ; every’war, in short, which can be avoided, without 
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the sacrifice of constitutional principles, the compromise of 
national honour, or the forfeiture of national character. On all 
these grounds, it appears to us, who possibly may not be con- 
sidered as impartial or unprejudiced judges of the question, that 
the present war might, and ought to, have been avoided by the 
government of the United States ; and we are convinced, it 
would have heen avoided, but by the secret and close connection 
maintained between the individual persons of Mr. Jefferson, 
(who still moves the state-puppet from behind the curtain,) and 
his miserable pupil and tool, Mr. Maddison, and the Corsican 
usurper of the Throne of the Bourbons. What, it may be 
asked, can possibly cement an alliance so unnatural, between 
the chief magistrate of a free republic, and the most absolute 
despot in the world; between the elective ruler of a state, 
founded on the most Jatitudinarian principles of civil liberty, 
and the sanguinary tyrant of the European continent? What, 
but the potent cement, so emphatically described by Mr. Tal- 
leyrand in his memorable conferences with the American 
‘envoys—de Vargent—beaucoup dargent! Mr. Quincey closes 
this head of his argument on the invasion of Canada, with the 
following brief recapitulation ; ‘* as it respects the Canadians, 
it is wanton and cruel, because it inflicts the greatest imagina- 
ble evils on them, without any imaginable benefit to us; that 
as it respects the United States, such an invasion is senseless, 
hecause ultimately ruinous to our own political safety ; and 
wicked, because it is an abuse of the blessings of Divine Provi- 
dence, and a manifest perversion of his multiplied bounties to 
the purpose of desolating an innocent and unoffending peo- 
ple.” The next point of view in which Mr. Quincey considers 
the question is, as a mean to obtain an early and honourable 
peace. And, in discussing this part of the question, he cer- 
tainly displays a just sense of the feelings and opinions of the 
British nation. 


“© It is said, and this is the whole argument in favour of this inva- 
sion, in this respect, that the only way to negotiate successfully with 
Great Britain, is to appeal to her fears, and raise her terrors, for the 
fate of her colonies. I shall here say nothing concerning the difficul- 
ties of executing this scheme ; nor about the possibility of a deficiency 
both in men and money. I will not dwell on the disgust of all New 
England, nor ov the influence of this. disgust, with respect to your 
efforts. I will admit for the present that an army may be raised, and 
that, during the first year, it may be supported by loans, and that afier- 
wards it will sepport itself by bayonets. [ will admit further, for the 
sake of argument, that success is possible, and that Great Britain 
realizes the practicability of it. Now, all this being admiited, I main. 
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tain that the surest of all possible ways to defeat any hope from nego- 
tigtion, is the threat of such an invasion, an active preparation to exe- 
cute it. Those must be very young politicians, their pin feathers not 
yet grown, and however they may flutter on this floor,-they are not yet 
fledged for any high or distant flight, who think that threats and 
appealing to-fear are the ways of producing a disposition to negotiate 
in Great Britain ; or in any other nation which understands what it 
owes to its own safety and honour. No nation can yield to threat, 
what it might yield to a sense of interest ; because, in that case, it has 
no credit for what it grants, and what is more, loses something in point 
of reputation, from the imbecility which concessions made under 
such circumstances indicate. Of all nations in the world, Great Bri- 
tain is the last to yield to considerations:-ef fear and terror. The whole 
history of tbe British nation is one tissue of facts, tending to show the 
spirit with which she meets all attempts to bully and brow-beat her 
into measures inconsistent with her interests or her policy. Ne nation 
ever before made such sacrifices of the present to the future. No 
nation ever built her greatness more systematically on the principle of 
a haughty self-respect, which yields nothing to suggestions of danger, 
and which never permits either her ability or inclination to maintain 
her rights, to be suspected. In all negotiations, therefore, with that 
_ power, it may be taken as a certain truth, that your chance of failure 
ig just in proportion to the publicity and obtrusiveness of threats, and 
appeals to fear.” 


. No Englishman could explain with more accuracy, or with 
greater justice, the uniform conduct of this country, whenever 
attempts have been made to bully her into a compliance with 
demands which a regard to her honour or her character forbade 
her te grant. Mr. Quincey affirms, that the American cabinet 
are as well aware of this as he is himself, and that their whole 
eat is grounded on their knowledge and disposition of Great 

ritain. 


“« The project of this bill is to put at a still further distance the 
chance of amicable arrangements, in consequence of the dispositions, 
which the threat of invasion of their colonies, and attempt to execute 
it, will excite in the British nation and ministry. I have some elaim 
to speak concerning the policy of the men who constitute the American 
cabinet. For eight years I have studied their history, character, and 
interests. I know no reason why I should judge thus severely, except 
such as arise from these inevitable conclusions, which avowed princi- 
ples and distinct conduct have impressed upon the mind. [I say then, 
Sir, without hesitation, that in my judgment the embarrassment of 
evr relations with Great Britain, and keeping alive between this 
eountry and that, a root of bitterness has been, is, and will continue to 
be, a main principle of the policy of this American cabinet. They 
want nota solid settlement of our differences. If the nation will sup- 
port them in it, they will persevere in the present war. If it will not, 
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gome general arrangements will be the resort, which will leave open 
epportanities for discord, which on proper occasions will be improved 
by them. I shall’give my reasons for this opinion. I wish no senti- 
ments of mine to have influence any further than the reasons upon 
which they are founded, justify. They are public reasons, arising 
from undeniable facts ; the nation will judge for itself.” 


This is the language of an upright man, and of a true patriot. 
Such a man does not advance mere abstract propositions, or deal 
in general assertions. He advances nothing but what he thinks 
he has sufficient ground for advancing ; and he is always pre- 
pated to produce the facts and the reasons upon which his con- 
elusions are built. This Mr. Quincey now proceeds to do. 


‘* The men who now, and who for these 12 years past, have, to the 
misfortune of this country guided its councils and directed its destinies, 
came into power on a tide raised and supported by elements constituted. 
of British prejudices and British antipathies. The parties which 
grew up in this nation, took their origin and form at the time of the 
treaty negotiated by Mr. Jay, in 1794. The opposition of that day, 
of which the men now in power were the leaders, availed themseives 
very dexterously of the relics of that hatred towards the British name 
which remained after the revolutionary war. By perpetually blowing 
up the embers of the ancient passions, they excited a flame ia the 
fation, and by systematically directing it against the honourable man 
who at that time conducted its affairs, the strength and influence of 
those men were impaired. The embarrassments with France, which 
succeeded in 1798 and 1799, were turned to the same account. Unfor- 
tunately, those who then conducted public affairs attended less to the’ 
appearance of things than to their natures, and considered more what 
was dae to their country, than was pradent; in the state of the pre-. 
judices and jealousies of the people thus artfally excited against them. - 
They went on, in the course they deemed right, regardless of petso-. 
nal consequences, and blind to the evidences of discontent which sur- 
rounded them. ‘The consequences are well-known, The supreme 
power in these United States, passed into the hands which now pes- 
sess it; in which it has continued down to the present time. This 
transfer of power was effected, undeniably, principally on the very 
ground of these prejudices and antipathies, which existed in the nation 
against Great Britain ; and which has been artfully fomented, by the: 
men now in power, and their adherents, and directed against their pre- 
decessors. ‘These prejudices and passions constitute the main.pillar of 
the power of these men. In my opinion, they never will permit it 
to be wholly taken away from them. They never will permit the 
people of this country to look at them and their political opponents, 
free of that jaundice with which they have carefully imbued the 
vision of their own partizans. ‘They will never consent to be weighed 
in a balance of men and merits, but will always take care to keep in 
reserve some portion of these British antipathies, to throw out as a 
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make weight imto the opposite scale, whenever they find their own 
sinking. ‘To continue, multiply, strengthen, and extend, these props 
of their power, has been, and stili 1s, the object of the daily duty, and 
the nightly vigils of the American cabinet. For this, the British 
treaty ‘was permitted to expire, by its own limitation ; notwithstanding 
the state of things which the treaty of Amiens had produced in Eu- 
rope, was so little like permanent peace, that the occurrence of the 
fact on which the force of that limitation depended, might easily have 
beer questioned, with but little violence to the terms, and in perfect 
conformity with its spirit. For this, a renewal.of the treaty of 1794, 
was refused by our cabinet, although proffered by the British govern- 
ment, For this, the treaty of 1806, negotiated by Messrs. Monroe 
and Pinkney, was rejected. For this, im 1811, 50,000 dollars were 
paid out of the public treasury, to John Henry, for the obvious pur- 
pos of ‘enabling the American cabinet to calumniate their political 
opponents, on this very point of British influence, upon the eve of 
election occurring in Massachusetts, on the event of which the per- 
petuation of their own power was materially dependent. Mr. Speaker, 
such men as these never wili permit a state of things to pass away so 
essential to their influence. be it peace or war, arrangement or 
hostility, the association of the British antipathies in the minds of the 
mass of the community, with the characters of their political oppo- 
nents, coustitutes the great magazine of their power. ‘This composes 
their whole political larder. It is like my lord Peter's brown loaf, 
their sree mutton, veal, venison, partridge, pluml-pudding, and 
custard.’ 


So we find that the prop of Mr. Maddison’s power, and the 
support of his party, are hatred of Great Britain; which he, of 
course, takes special care to cherish and foment; and which 
care he would take, if not tor the preservation of his influence, 
at least for the fulfilment of his engagements with the cabinet 
of St. Cloud, the only cabinet, in any civilized country, the 
members of which would not feel themseives disgraced by 
having him for an associate. We have thus obtained a know- 
ledge of the real object of Mr. Henry’s memorable mission to 
Canada, and probably of his jesuitical missicn to this country. 
Mr. Quincey traces this spirit in its progress, and imputes to it 
the failure of every treaty negotiated with this country, and 
every ground of difference which hes arisen between the two 
nations. 


‘* From the time of the expiration of the British treaty of 1794, 
and the refusal to renew it, the American cabinet have been careful 
to precede negotiation with some circumstance or other, calculated to 
_make it fail, or, at least, to make a successful result less certain —Thus 
in 1806, when from the plunder of our commerce by British cruizers, 
a negotiation, notwithstanding the obvious reluctance of the cabinet . 
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was forced upon them, by the clamours of the merchants, the non- 
importation of April in that year was obtruded between the twe coun- 
tries. In the course of the debate upon that law, it was opposed 
upon this very ground, that it was an obstacle to a successful negotia- 
tion. It was advocated like the dill now under discussion, as an aid to 
successful negotiation. It was also said, by the opponents of that law 
of 1806, that Great Britain would not negotiate under its operation, 
and that arrangement, attempted under proper auspices, could not be 
difficult, from the known interests and inclinations of that nation. 


What was the consequence? Precisely that which was anticipated. . 


The then president of the United States was necessitated to come to 
this house, and recommend a suspension of the operations of that law, 
upon the openly avowed ground of its being expedient to give that 
evidence of a conciliatory disposition ; really because, if permitted to 
continue in operation, negotiation was found to be impracticable. 
After the suspension of that law, a treaty was formed. The merits of 
that treaty it is not within the scope of my present argument to discuss. 
It is sufficient to say it was deemed good enough to receive the sanc- 
tion of Messrs. Monroe and Pinckney. It arrived in America, and 
was rejected by the authority of a single individual; apparently be- 
cause of the insufficiency of the arrangement about impressmeant. 
Really, because a settlement with Great Britain, at that time, did not 
‘ enter into the scope of the policy’ of the American cabinet. The 
Negotiation was indeed renewed, but it was followed up with the 
enforcement of the non-importation law, and the enactment of the 
embargo. Both which steps were stated at the time, as they proved 
afterwards, to be ofa nature to make hopeless a successful nego- 
tiation. 

“« In this state the executive power of this nation formally passed 
into new hands, but substantially remained under the old principles of 
action, and subject to the former influences. It was desirable that a 
fund of popularity should be acquired for the new administration. 
Accordingly, an arrangement was made with Mr. Erskine, and no 
questions asked concerning the adequacy of his powers. But, lest 
this circumstance should not defeat the proposed arrangement, a clause 
was inserted in the correspondence, containing an insult to the British 
government, offered in the face of the world, such as no man ever 

ave to a private individual, whom he did not mean to offend. The 

resident of the United States, said in so many words, to the person 
at the head of the government, that he did not understand what be- 
Ionged to his own honour, as well as it was understood by the Presi- 
dent himself. The effect of such language was natural, it was neces- 
sary ; it could not but render the British government averse to sanc- 
tion Erskine’s arrangement, The sanction was anticipated by Mr, 
Robert Smith, then acting as Secretary of State. He objected to its 
being inserted, but it was done in the President's own hand- writing, 
As Mr. Erskine’s authority was denied by the British government, it 
is wel] known that, in fact, on the point of this indignity, the fate of 
that arrangement turned, Can any one doubt, that eur cabinet meant 
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that it should have this effect? I send you word, Mr. Speaker, * that 
I have agreed with your messenger, and wish you to ratify it. I 
think you, however, no gentleman, notwithstanding, and that you do 
not undefstand, as well as I, what is due to your own honour.’ What 
think you, Sir?) Would you ratify such an arrangement if you 
could help it? Does a proffer of settlement, connected with such 
language, look like a disposition, or an intention, to conciliate? I 
appeal to the common sense of mankind on the point. The whole 
state of the relations, induced between this country and Great Bri- 
tain, in Consequence of the embargo and restrictive systems, was, in 
fact, a standing appeal to the fears of the British cabinet. For not- 
withstanding those systems were equal in their terms, so far as they 
atfected foreign powers, yet their operation was notorigusly, almost 
wholly upon Great Britain. To yield to that pressure, or do any, 
thing which should foster, in this country, the idea that it wasan - 
effectual weapon of hostility, was nothing more than conceding that 
she was dependant upon us. A concession which, when once made 

her, was certain to encourage a resort to it by us, on every occasion 
of ‘difficulty between the two nations, Reasoning, therefore, upon the 
known nature of things, and the plain interests of Great Britain, it 
was foretold that during its continuance, she would concede nothing. 
And the event has justified those predictions. But the circumstance . 
the most striking, and that furnishing the most conclusive evidence of 
the indisposition of the American cabinet to peace, and their determi- 
nation to carry on the war, is that connected with the pretended 
repeal of the French decrees, in Nov. 1810, and the consequent revival, 
in 1811, of our restrictive system against Great Britain. 

*¢ If ever a body of men were pledged to any thing, the American 
cabinet, its friends aud supporters, were pledged for the truth of this 
fact, that the French decrees of Berlin and Milan were definitively re- 
pealed, as it respects the United States, on the Ist of Nov. 1810. If 
everany body of men staked their whole stock of reputation, upon any. 
point, our. cabinet did it on this—They denounced every man as a- 
British partizan who denied it. They declared the restrictive system 
was revived, by the mere effect of the proclamation. Bat, lest the 
courts of law should not be as subservient to their policy as might be 
wished, they passed the law of the 2nd of March, 1611 ; upon the 
busis of this repeal, and of its being definitive. The British govern- 
ment refused, however, to recognize the validity of this repeal, and 
denied that the Berlin and Milan decrees were repealed on the 1st of 
November, 1810, as our cabinet asserted. Thus, then, stood the 
argument between the British ministry and our cabinet. The British 
ministry admitted, that if the Berlin and Milan decrees were repealed 
on the 1st of November, 1810, they “were bound to revoke their 
Orders in Council. But they denied that repeal to exist. Our cabi- 
net, on ihe other hand, admitted, that if the Berlin and Muan decrees 
were not repealed on the Ist of November, 1810; the restrictive syse 
tem ough! not to have been revived against Great Britain, But they 
asserted that repeal to exist. This was, virtually, the state of the 
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question, between the two countries, on this point. And it is agreed 
on all hands, that this refusal of the British government to repeal their 
Orders in Council, after the existence of the Berlin and Milan decrees, 
as asserted by the American cabinet, was the cause of the declaration 
of war between the two countries. Sothat, in truth, the question 
of the right of war depended upon the existence of that fact ; for if 
that fact did not exist, even the American cabinet did not pretend, 
that, in the position in which things then stood, they had a right to 
declare war, on account of the continuance of the British Orders in 
Council. 

«© Now, what is the truth in relation to this all-important fact, the 
definitive repeal of the Berlin and Milan decrees, ou the ist of Nov. 
1810 ; the pivot upon which turned the revival of the restrictive sys- 
tem, and our declaration of war? Why, Sir, the event has proved, that 
in relation to that fact, the American cabinet was, to say the least, in 
anerror. Buonapurte himself, in a decree dated the 28th of April, 1811, 
but not promulgated till a year afterwards, distinctly declares, that the 
Berlin and Milan decr:es were not definitively repealed, as relates to the 
United States on the 1st of Nov. 1810, He also declared, that they are 
then. on the 28th of April, for the first time, repealed. And he founds 
the issuing of tnis decree on the act of the American Congress, of the 
2nd of March, 1811. That very act which was passed upon the 
ground of the definitive repeal of the Berlin and Milan decrees on the 
ist Nov. 1810, and which it is agreed on all sides the American govern 
ment were bound in honour not to pass, except in case of such antecedent 
repeal ! 

‘* Were ever a body of men so abandoned, in the hour of need, 
as the American cabinet, in this instance, by. Bonaparte ? Was cver 
any body of men so cruelly wounded in the house of their friends ? 
This—this was ‘ the unkindest cut of all.’ But how was it received 
by the American cabinet ? Surely they were indignant at this treat- 
ment. Surely, the air rings with reproaches upon a man, who thus 
made them stake their reputation upon a falsehood, and then gives 
little less than the lie direct to their assertions. No, Sir, nothing of 
all th's is hear trom our cabinet. There is a philosophic tamene s, 
that would be remarkable, if it were not, in al] cases affecting Bona- 
parte, characteristic. All the executive of the United States has 
found it in his heart to say in relation to this last decree of Bonaparte, 
which contradicts his previous allegations and asseverations, is, that 
‘ This proceeding is rendered, by the time and manner of it, liable to 
many objections.’ 

‘© I have referred to this subject as being connected with future 
conduct, strikingly illustrative of the disposition of the American 
cabinet to carry on the war, and of their intention, if possible, not to 
make peace. Surely, if any nation had a claim for Jiberal treatment 
from another, it was the British nation from the American, after the 
discovery of the error of the American government, in relation to 
the repea! of the Eerlin and Milan decrees in November, 1810. In 
consequence of that error, the American cabinet had ruined numbers 
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of our citizens, who had been caught by the revival of the non-in- 
tercourse Jaw ; they had revived that law against Great Britain under 
circumstances, which now appeared to have been fallacious; and 
they had declared war against her, on the supposition that she had 
refused to repeal her orders in council after the French decrees were 
in fact, revoked ; whereas, it now appears, that they were in fact, 
not revoked. Surely, the knowledge of this error was followed by an 
instant aud anxious desire to redress the resulting injary, As the Bri- 
tish orders in council were in fact revoked, on the knowledge of the 
existence of the French decree of repeal, surely the American cabi- 
net at once extended the hand of friendship ; mer the British govern- 
ment half way, stopped all further irritation ; and strove to place 
every thing on a basis best suited to promote an amicable adjustment. 
No, Sir, nothing of all this occurred. On the contrary, the ques- 
tion of impressments is made the basis of continuing the war. On 
this subject, fairness of proposition is preserved, accompanied with 
systematic perseverance in measures of hostility. An armistice was 
proposed by them. It was refused by us. It was acceded to by the 
American general on the frontiers.—It was rejected by the cabinet. 
No consideration of the false allegation, on which the war in fact 
was founded ; no consideration of the critical and extremely conse- 
quential nature to both nations, of the subject of the impressment ; 
no consideration of humanity, interposed their influence. They 
renewed hostilities—they rushed upon Canada. Nothing would satisty 
them but blood. The language of their conduct was that of the 
giant, in the legends of infancy, 


‘ Fee, faw, fow, fum, 
‘ I smell the blood of an Englishman, 
* Dead or aliye I will have some.’ 


«* Can such men pretend that peace is their object ? Whatever may 
result, the perfect conviction of my mind is, that they have no such 
intention, and that if it come, it is contrary both to their hope and 
expectation.” 


Long as this extract is, our readers, we are persuaded, will 
thank us fur quoting it, as it throws great light on a subject 
long-disputed in Parliament, and on which different opinions 
have been entertained by the people. After this exposition, 
which we firmly believe to be perfectly correct and just, surely 
no man will be so weak, or so profligate, to contend, as 
Mr. Brougham very lately did, that the British Orders in Coun- 
cil were the real cause of the war, and that their repeal a few 
months sooner would have effectually prevented the commence- 
ment of hostilities. ‘To such theoretical, speculative, ignorant, 
and factious, reasoners, we oppose the authority of a genuine 
American patriot, who would shed the last drop of his blood in 
defence of the rights and liberties of his country, against any, 
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and against every, invader of either ; but who dares boldly to ex- 
pose the unjust and unprincipled conduct of her government, and, 
by a necessary consequence, the still more unjust and more un- 
principled conduct of her factious supporters in this kingdom, It 
is impossible to read Mr. Quincey’s plain and unembpellished 
statement of facts, without a conviction of its accuracy, and 
without feeling the strongest sentiments of indignation against 
Mr. Maddison and his worthless colleagues. The criterion by 
which he judges of his own government, is tue same which we 
adopt in our decisions on the conduct of the Opposition in this 
country. ‘€ To consider rather what men do, than what they 
say ; and to eramine their dees m connection with predominating 
passions and interests ; and on this basis decide.” Mr. Q. is 
opinion that the Americar cabinet, having irritated the British 
cabinet as highly as possible, and sufficiently so to ensure a 
continuance of the war, will now endeavour to convince the 
Americans, that they have nothing so much at heart as the 
conclusion of peace, 


** Accordingly, before the end of the session, a great tub will be 
thrown out to the whale. Probably before the spring elections, 
terms of very fair import will be proffered to Great Britain. Such as 
perhaps six months ago our cabinet would not have granted, had she 
solicite! them on her knees. Such as piobably in his opinion of the 
people of this country, Great Britain ought to accept ; such perhaps 
as in any other state of things she would have accepted. But such 
as I fear, under the irritation produced by the strange course pursued 
by the American cabinet, that nation will not accept. Sir, I do not 
believe that our cabinet expect thit they will be accepted. They 
think the present state of induced passion is sufficient to prevent 
arrangement. But to make assurance doubly sure, to take a bond of 
fate, ‘that an arrangement shall not happen, they prepare this b Il. A 
bill which proposes an augmentation of the army, for the express pur- 
pose of conquering the Canadas. A bill which, connected with the 
recent disposition evinced by our cabinet, in relation to these provin- 
ces; and with the avowed intent of making their sukjugation the 
means of peace, through the fear to be inspired into Great Britain, is 
as offensive tothe pride of that nation as can well be imagined ; and 
is in my apprehension, as sure a guarantee of continued war as could 
be given. On these grounds, my mind cannoi force itself to any 
other conclusion than this, that the avowed object of this bill is the 
true one ; that the Canadas are to be invaded the next season ; that 
the wat is to be protracted ; and that this is the real policy of the 
American cabinet.” 


Mr. Quincey now proceeds to the third and last head of his 
argument, after a manly and spirited vindication of his own 
motives, principles, and conduct, and a-declaration that he was 
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actuated, in his attack on the Ministers, by no personal animo- 
sity, that he knew little of them in private life, and that the 
little he knew never made him ambitious to know more. 


“Tt is acurious fact, but no less true than curious, that for these 
twelve years past, the whole affairs of this country have been ma- 
naged, and its fortunes reversed, under the influence of a cabinet 
little less than despotic, composed, to all efficient purposes, of two 
Virginians and a foreigner. When I speak cf these men as Virgi- 
nians, I mean to cast no odium upon that state, as though it were not 
entitled to its full share of influence in the national councils ; nor 
when I refer to one of them as being a foreigner, do I intend thereby 
to suggest any connexions of a nature unworthy or suspicious. I 
refer to these circumstances as general and undoubted facts which 
belong to the characters of the cabinet, and which cannot fail to be 
taken into view in all estimates of plans and projects, so long as man 
is constituted as he is, and so long as the prejudices and principles of 
childhood never fail to influence in different degrees, in even the best 
men, the course of thinking and acting of their riper years. 

“‘T might have said, perhaps with strict propriety that it was a 
cabinet composed of three Virginians and a foreigner ; because once 
in the course of twelve years there has been a change of one of the 
characters. But, Sir, that change was notoriously matter of form 
rather than substance. As it respects the cabinet, the principles 
continued the same ; the interests the same ; the objects at which it 
aimed the same. 

“I said that this cabinet had been during these twelve years little 
less than despotic. This fact also is notorious. During this whole 
period, the measures distinctly recommended have been adopted by 
the two houses of Congress, with as much unifermity and as little 
modification too, asthe measures of the British ministry have been 
adopted during the same period by the British parliament. The con- 
nection between the cabinet councils and parliamentary acts is just as 
intimate in one country as in the other. 

“‘T said that these three men constituted to all efficient purposes 
the whole cabinet. This also is notorious. It is true, that during 
this period other individuals have been called into the cabinet ; Dut 
they were all of them comparatively minor men, such as had no great 
weight, either of personal talent or of personal influence to support 
them—They were kept as instruments of the master spirits. And 
when they failed to answer the purpose, or became restive, they were 
sactificed or provided for. The shades were made to play upon the 
curtain. They entered. They bowed to the audience. They did 
what they were bidden. They said what was set down for them. 
When those who pulled the wires saw fit they passed away. No 
man krew why they entered. No man knew why they departed. 
No man could tell whence they came. No man asked whither they 
were gone.” _ 


Pursuing this strain of argument, he goes on to point out 
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the object of the government in suffering none but the weaker 
and more pliant spirits, even of their own party, to come into 
power. And, in the progress of this inquiry, he affirms that 
self-knowledge is as essential to the welfare of states, as to the 
success of individuals. 


** What fact, upon this point, does our own experience present ? 
It presents this striking one—that, taking the years for which the 
presidential chair is already filled, into the account, out of 28 wears 
since our constitution was established, the single state of Virginia has 
furnished the President 24 years. And farther, it is now as distinctly 
known, and familiariy talked about in this city and vicinity, whois 
the destined successor of the present president, after the expiration of 
his ensuing term, and known that he too is to bea Virginian, as it was 
known, and summarily talked about during the presidency of Mr: 
Jefferson, that the present President was to be his successor. And 
the former was, and the latter is, a subject of as much notoriety, 
and to human appearance, of as much certainty too, as who wiil: be. 
the successor to the British crown is a matter of notoriety in that coun- 
try. To secure his succession, and keep it in the destined line, has: 
been, is, and will continue to be, the main object of the policy of these 
men. Thisis the point on which the projects of the cabinet, for the 
three years past have been brought to Llear—that James the First should 
be made to continue four years longer. And this is the point on which 
the projects of the Cabinet will be brought to bear for the three years 
to come, that James the Second shall le made to succeed, according te 
the fundamental rescripts of the Monticellian dynasty.” 


Here Mr. Quincey was called to order, and the Speaker ex- 
pressed his opinion that he had laid his premises so remote 
from his conclusions, that he could not perceive the applica- 
bility of either to the subject before the House. Mr. Quincey 
denied this assertion, contended for the intimate connection 
between the different parts of the argument, and for the strict 
applicability of the whole of it to the bill. Hethen went on to 
shew that the perpetuation of power in the hands of the Presi- 
dent, depended on the success of his efforts to produce a war 
with Great Britain. He then developes a kind of underplot in 
this political drama. He says, that the Secretary of State, who 
also acts as Secretary at War, is the destined commander-in- 
chief of the projected army of fifty-five thousand men; and 
also “ the selected candidate for the next Presidency.” He 
details a variety of facts in support of this allegation, which 
seem to leave little doubt that such was the intention, though, 
possibly, his exposure of it to the public might prevent it from 
being carried into effect. He thus indicates the dangerous 
tendency of such a project, and closes one of the most masterly 
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harangues, in point of strong argument, and important matter; 
which have yet reached us from the other side of the Atlantic; 
an harangue which has impressed us with a very favourable 
idea of the speaker's patriotism, integrity, and talents. 


«© Mr Speaker, what an astonishing, and alarming state of things is 
this? Three men who, efficiently, have had the command of this 
nation for many years, have so managed its concerns as to reduce it 
from an unexampled height of prosperity, toa siate of great depres 
sion; not tosayruin. ‘They have annihilated its commeice, and in- 
volved it in war. And now, the result of the whole matter is, that 
they are about to raise an army of fifty-five thousand men, invest one 
of their own body with this most solemn command, and he the man 
who is the destined candidate for the President's chair, What a grasp 
at power is this! What is there in history equal to it? Can any 
man doubt what will be the resuli of this project? No man can 
believe that the conquest of Canada will be effected in ne campaign. 
It cost the British six years to acquire it, when it was far weaker than 
at present. [it cannot be hoped that we can acquire it under three or 
four years. And what then wil! be the situation of this army, and our 
country ? Why then, the army will be veteran, and the leader a can- 
didate for the presidency! And whoever is a candidate for the presi- 
dency, with an army of thirty thou and veterans at bis beels, will not 
be likely to be troubled with rivals, or to concern himself about votes. 
A president elected under sech auspicés, may be nominally a president 
for years, but really if be pleases a president for life. 

«© | know that all this will seem wild, and fantastical to very many, 
perhaps toa!l who hear me. To my mind it is neither the one nor 
the other. History is full of events less probable, and effected by 
armies far inferior to that Which is proposed to be raised. So far from 
deeming it mere fancy, that I consider it absolutely certain, if this 
army be once raised, organized, and enter upon a successful career of 
conquest. The result of such a power as this entrusted to a single 
individual, in the present state of parties and passions in this country, 
no man can anticipate. ‘There is no other means of absolute safety 
but denying it altogether. 

“« T cannot forget, Mr. Speaker, that the sphere in which this great 
army is destined to operate, is in the neighbourhood of that section 
of country, where it is probable, in case the present destructive mea- 
sures be continued in operation, the most unanimous oppo.ition will 
exist to a perpetuation of power in the present hands, or to its transfer 
to its destined successor. I cannot forget, that it has been distinctly 
avowed by a member on this floor, a gentleman from Virginia too ; 
(Mr. Clay,) and one very likely to know the views of the cabinet, 
that ‘ one olject of this army was to put down opposition.’ 

‘¢ Sir, the greatness of this project, and its consequences, overwhelm 
my mind..1 know very well to what obloquy I expose myself by this 
developement. _I know that it is always an unpardonable sin to pull 
the veil from the party deities of the day, and that it is of a nature 
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not to be forgiven, either by them or their worshippers. I have not 
willingly, nor without long reflection, taken upon myself this respon- 
sibility. But it has been ” forced upon me by an imperious sense of 
duty. If the people of the Northern, and Eastern states, are des- 
tined to be hewers of wood, and drawets of water, to men who know 
nothing about their interests, I am clear of the great transgression. 
If in common with their countrymen, my children are destined to be 
slaves, and to yoke in with negroes chained to the car of a Southern 
master, they at least, shall have this sweet conciousness as the conso- 
Jation of their condition, —they shall be able to say—*‘ Our FATHER 
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The Giaour, a fragment of a Turkish Tale. By Lord Byron. 
A new Edition, with some additions. 8vo. Pp. 47. 5s. 
Murray. 1813. 


Lorp Byron is, unquestionably, one of the best poets of the 
present day ; and we have only to lament that he is not as 
happy in the selection of his subjects, as he is in his manner of 
treating them. Genius, spirit, taste, and feeling, are eminently 
remarkable in most of his productions ; ; and in none, perhaps, 
are they more conspicuous than in the disjointed fragments 
before us. One feeling, however, appears to reign paramount 
over all others—disappointed love. | Whether this be only 
assumed, for the purpose of heightening the poetical effect, or 
whether it really proceed from the heart, we presume not to 
decide. But it constantly breaks forth, and the observant eye 
can scarcely fail to trace in it the master-passion of the ‘soul ; 


«© One fatal remembrance—one sorrow that throws, 

‘ Its bleak shade alike o'er our joys and our woes— 

* Or which life nothing brighter nor darker can fling, 

‘© For which joy hath no balm—and affliction no sting.”"* 
Moore. 


The chief defect in his poems, in the estimation of the moral 
reader, is the ambiguity cast on his opinions, on the most 
serious and solemn subjects. It is not that any marked absence 
of religious or moral principle is betrayed in any particular 
passages ; but that there is a doubt left on the reader’s mind 
by the loose and ambiguous manner in which allusions are 
made, in different places, to topics of the nature referred to. 
It would be most desirable, that, in the future compositions of 
this young nobleman, who has a mind richly stored with those 
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* This is Lord Byron’s motto to his Fragment. 
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natural and acquired qualifications, which distinguish the ge- 
nuine poet from the mere man of verse, nothing sl:ould appear, 
which can afford reasonable sanction to such doubts, or leave 
his lordship’s principles, on subjects of the first importance to 
himself, a matter of speculation or conjecture. He who 
writes for the public is amenable to the public for the rectitude 
and integrity of his principles | Lord Byron, we are persuaded, 
is not the man to contend, that the province of the Poet is not 
to instruct, but to amuse ; and that so long as he can command 
the attention, and interest the feelings, of his readers, his 
object is attained, his duty is fulfilled. We have heard it, in- 
‘deed, most gravely asserted, that a reader’ has no right to ex- 
pect.a moral in a poem. Such an assertion may, for aught we 
know, be consistent enough with the practice of those who live 
only to be amused, if any such there be ; but that it is unworthy 
of a rational, and much more, of a responsible, creat Te, we 
shall take leave to affirm. Cn such a subject, poetical authority 
may possibly, by some, be deemed the best; and there are 
men, no doubt, who will bow with deference to the dicta of a 
Pope or a Dryden, who would reject with contempt the autho- 
rity of a Hooker, or a Jeremy Taylor. ‘ The mora is the 
first business of the Poet, as being the ground-work of his in- 
struction. This being formed, he contrives such a design, or 
fable, as may be most suitable to the moral.” This observation 
is to be found in Dryden’s ‘ Parallel of Poetry and Painting,” 
prefixed to his translation of Du Fresnoy, De Arte Graphicd. 
It was adopted by the English Bard from Bossu’s Treatise on 
Epic Poetry. And Dryden himself states this difference be- 
tween Painting and Poetry—* The principal end of painting 
is to please, and the chief design of Poelry is To INsTRUCT.” 

This principle was not only acknowledged, but acted upon, 
by our best poets, Swift and Gay made the moral the basis, 
on which they raised their poetical superstructures.* Lord 
Byrcn, we know, will prefer such authorities to all the dicta of 
modern sciolists. But, in a mere fragment, we must not expect 
to find the same strict moral throughout, which we have aright 
to require in a regular poem. We may express our concern, 
however, that Lord Byron did not think it worth his while to 
build a more regular superstructare with the materials with 
which the Fragment had supplied him, and which, in his hands, 
were certainly adequate to such a purpose; and also to regret, 
that he failed to point the moral, which the tale, even in its 





* See Swift's etter to Gay, in Nicholls’s edition of the works of 
the former, vol. xii, p. 359. 4 : 
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present imperfect state, obviously presented. The following 
account of these Fragments is given in the “* Advertisement.” 


** The tale which these disjointed Fragments present, is founded 
upon circumstances now less common in the East than formerly ; 
either because the ladies are more circumspect than in ‘ the olden 
time,’ or because the Christians have better fortune, ot less enter- 
prize. The story, when entire, contained the adventures of'a female 
slave, who was thrown, in th- Mussulmen manner, into the sea for 
infidelity, and avenged by a young Venetian, her lover, at the time the 
seven islands were possessed by the republic of Venice, and soon after 
the Arnauts were beaten back from the Morea, which they had rava- 
ged for some time subsequent to the Russian invasion. The desertion 
of the Mainotes, on being refused the plunder of Misitra, led to the 
abandonment of that enterprize, and to the desolation of the Morea, 
during which the crueliy exercised on all sides was unparalleled, even 
in the annals of the faithful.” 


The Poet, however, has not confined himself, either to the 
incidents, or to the catastrophe, of the original tale; but has 
given full scope to his own fertile imagination. At the opening 
of the Fragment, the Bard is introduced, standing on a pro- 
montory, on which, it has been supposed, ‘the tomb of Themis- 
tocles is placed, taking a survey of the seven islands, and of the 
surrounding scenery. 


‘«« These mildly-dimpling—ocean's cheek 
Reflects the tints of many a peak, 

Caught by the laughing tides that Jave 
These Edens of the Eastern wave ; 

And if at times a transient breeze 

Break the blue crystal of the seas, 

Or sweep one blossom from the trees, 
How grateful is each gentle air. 

That wakes and wafts the fragrance there ! 
Strange !—thit where Nature lov'd to trace, 
As if for Gods, a dwelling-place, 

And every charm and grace hath mixed, 
Within the Paradise she fixed— 

There man, enamour'd of distress, 
Should mar it into wilderness, 

And trample, brute-like, o’er each flower, 
That tasks not one laborious hour ; 

Nor claims the culture of his hand, 

To bloom along the fairy land, 

But springs as to preclude his care, 

And sweetly woos him—but to spare! 
Strange !—that, where a!l is peace beside, 
There passion riots in her pride, 
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And lust and rapine wildly reign, 

To darken o'er the fair domain. 

It is as though the fiends prevail’d, 

Against the seraphs they assail'd, 

And fixed, on heavenly thrones, should dwell 
The freed inheritors of hell— 

So soft the scene, so form'd for joy, 

So curst the tyrants that destroy !” 


On reading this truly poetical descsiption of a country, in 
which the bounty of nature is counteracted by the vices and 
the follies of men, we were almost deluded into a persuasion, 
that the noble bard meant to describe an island nearer home ; 
in which bigotry and priestcraft have produced nearly similar 
effects.. He proceeds to compare modern Greece to a corpse 
from which the soul has departed within a few hours, which, 
his lordship says, retains, in a striking manner, the beauties 
which it possessed when living, accompanied only by an expres- 
sion of languor. At the commencement of this passage is one 
of those ambiguous sentences to which we before adverted. 


**, He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 
Ere the first day of death is fled ; 

The first dark day of nothingness, 

The last of danger and distress,” 


“¢ A day of nothingness,” is, in strict propriety of language, 
applicable only to a state of annilulation, to that ‘ eternal sleev’ 
for the hopeful discovery of which, the present age stands 
indebted to the revolutionary philosophists of modern France. 
But surely, a christian nobleman could have no such meaning, 
and, we must suppose, that, though he have expressed himself 
ambiguously, on such a subject he thinks correctly. The day 
of death may be truly said to be the Jast of earthly danger and 
distress, and, if the verse had admitted of the introduction of 
this qualifying epithet, we have no doubt that it would have 
been introduced, and prevented the possibility of misconception. 
The hero of the piece, the Giaour (the infidel) is now brought 


on the stage. 


«© Who thund'ring comes on blackest steed ? 
With slacken'd bit and hoof of speed ; 
Beneath the clattering iron’s sound, 

The cavern’d echoes wait around, 

In lash for lash, and bound for bound ; 

The foam that streaks the courser’s side, 
Seems gather’d from the ocean tide ; 
Though weary waves are sunk to rest, 
There’s none within his riders breast ; 
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And though to-morrow’s tempest lower, 
"Tis calmer than thy heart, young Giaour ! 
I know thee not, I loathe thy race, 

But ir thy lineaments I trace 

What time shail strengthen, not efface ; 
Though young and pale, that sallow front 
Ts scath'd by fiery passion’s brunt, 
Though bent on earth thine evil eye, 
As meteor-like thou glidest by, 

Right well I view, and deem thee one 
Whom Othman’s sons should slay or shun, 


The following simile is at once one of the most just, and one 
of the most beautiful, that we remember to have met with in 
any of our poets. 


‘* As rising on its purple wing, 

The insect queen* of eastern spring, 
O'er emerald meadows of Kashmeer, 
Invites the young pursuer near, 

And leads him on from flower to flower, 
A weary chase, and wasted hour, 

Then leaves him, as it soars on high 
With panting heart and tearful eye ; 

So beauty lures the full-grown child, 
With hue as bright, and wing as wild; 
A chase of idle hopes and fears, 

Begun in folly, closed in tears, 

If one, to equal ills betrayed, 

Woe waits the insect, and the maid, 

A life of pain, the loss of peace, 

From infant's play, and man’s caprice ; 
The lovely toy so fiercely sought, 

Has lost its charm by being caught, 

For every touch that wooed its stay, 
Has brushed its brightest hues away, 
"Till charm, and hue, and beauty, gone, 
"Tis left to fly, or fall alone. 

With wounded wing, or bleeding breast, 
Ah! where shall either victim rest? 
Can this with faded pinions soar, 

From rose to tulip as before ? 

Or beauty, blighted in an hour, 

Find joy within her broken bower ? 
No; gayer insects fluttering by, 

Ne’er drop the wing o'er those that die, 








* « The blue-winged butterfly of Kashmeer, the most rare and 
beautiful of the species.” 
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And lovelier things have mercy shewn 
To every failing but their own, 
And every woe a tear can claim, 


Except an erring sister's shame. 
* 5 * 7 * * * 


We cannot admit that much of this unforgiving temper is 
visible in the present day. We fear, indeed, that our ladies 
are chiefly to be blamed for falling into the opposite extreme. 
We are now told of the escape of Leila from the seraglio of 
Hassan; of Hassan’s regret, and of Hassan’s indignation. 
Her enraged master sets out in pursuit of her with twenty well- 
armed followers. As he issues, with his little band, from a 
defile, he is suddenly attacked by a band of robbers, stationed 
behind a rock, and several of his men are killed before he 
perceives from whom the attack proceeds. On gaining the 
plain, however, he descries the foe he has to deal with. 


«© Who leads them on with foreign brand, 
Far flashing in his red right hand ? 

‘« "Tis he—'tis he—I know him now, 

“* T know him by his pallid brow ; 

‘* I know him by the evil eye* 

** That aids his envious treachery ; 

“« T know him by his jet-black barb, 

** ‘Though now array’d in arnaut garb, 
** Apostate from his own vile faith, 

“«* It shall not save him from the death ; 
** *Tis he, well met in any hour, 

‘© Lost Leila’s love—accursed Giaour !" 


A severe conflict ensues between the rival lovers, and their 
respective followers, which is described with the same spirit 
and fire which mark the whole of the poem. 


‘* As rolls the river into ocean, 

In sable torrent, wildly streaming, 

As the sea-tide’s opposing motion, 

In azure column proudly gleaming, 

Beats back the current many a rood, 

In curling foam, and mingling flood ; 
While eddying whirl, and breaking wave, 
Roused by the blast of winter, rave ; 
Through sparkling spray in thundering clash, 
The light’nings of the waters flash, 





* “The ‘evil eye,” a common superstition in the Levant, and of 
which the imaginary effects are yet very singular on those whe con- 
eeive themselves affected.” 
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In aweful whiteness o'er the shore, 
That shines and shakes beneath the roar ; 
Thus—as the stream and ocean greet, 
With waves that madden as they meet— 
: Thus join the bands whom mutual wrong, 
And fate and fury drive along. 
The bickering sabres’ shivering jar, 
And pealing wide—or ringing near 
Its echoes on the throbbing ear ; 
The death-shot hissing from afar— 
The shock—the shout—the groan of war— 

Reverberate along that vale, 

More suited to the shepherd's tale ; 
Though few the numbers —their’s the strife, 
That neither spares nor speaks for life ! 
Ah! fondly youthful hearts compress, 

To seize and share the dear caress ; 

But love itself could never pant 

For all that beauty sighs to grant, 

With half the fervour hate bestows, 

Upon the last embrace of foes, 

When grappling in the fight they fold 
Those arms that ne’er shall loose their hold. 
Friends meet to part—lave laughs at faith— 
True foes, once met, are joined tili death ! 


The infidel triumphed, and Hassan was slain. Of the for- 
mer no more is heard, till we find him, on his death-bed, 
in aconvent, and one of the friars giving this account of 
him : : 


«« *Tis twice three years at summer tide, 

** Since first among our friars he came ; 
‘* And here it soothes him to abide, 

‘* For some dark deed he will not name, 


** But never at our vesper prayer, 
“* Nor e’er before confession chair, 
«* Kneels he, nor recks he when arise 
«* Incense or anthem to the skies, 
** But broods within his cel) alone, 
‘* His faith and race alike unknown. 
‘* The sea from Paynim land he crost, 
«*« And here ascended from the coast, 
«* Yet seems he not of Othman race, 
** But only Christian in his face ; 
I'd judge him some stray renegade, 
“* Repentant of the change he made, 
** Save that he shuns our holy shrine, 
‘* Nor tastes the sacred bread and wine. 
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‘* Great largess to these walls he brought, 

** And thus our abbot’s favour bought ; 

“© But were I Prior, not a day 

“* Should brook such stranger's further stay, 

** Or pent within our penance cell, 

** Should doom him there for aye to dwell. 

“* Much in his visions mutters he, 

** Of maiden 'whelmed beneath the sea : 

** Of sabres clashing—foemen flying, 

** Wrongs aveng’d—and Moslem dying, 

** On cliff he hath been known to stand, 

** And rave as to some bloody hand 

“«*« Fresh sever’d from its parent limb, 

** Invisible to all but him, 

** Which beckons onward to his grave, 
And lures to leap into the wave.” ' 


Our readers need not be told that this is the Giaour, lament- 
ing the loss of his Leila, who had perished by the hand of 
Hassan, and adverting to the death of Hassan, whose hand was 
severed from his body, in the action which terminated his life, 
Lord Byron seems to think that love makes the strongest and 
most durable impression on the stoutest and sternest hearts. 
This, we know, is a favourite notion with many poets, but 
still, with all due deference to their authority, we doubt the 
fact. We think the author of Rokeby displayed a greater 
knowledge of human nature, in making the gentle Wilfrid sink 
beneath the force of his passion for Matilda, than he would 
have done, had he made Bertram Risingham the victim of 
love. When, however, Lord Byron advances any paradoxical 
position, he clothes it in such pleasing strains, that we are 
almost seduced to admit the justice of his reasoning by the 


fascination of his language. 


** To love the softest hearts are prone, 
But such can ne'er be all his own. 
Too timid in his woes to share, 

Too meek to meet, or brave despair ; 
And sterner hearts alone may feel 

The wound that time can never heal. 
The rugged metal of the mine 
Must burn before its suriace shine, 
Bat plung'd within the furnace flame, 
It bends and melts—though still the same ; 
Then temper'd to thy want, or will, 
’T will serve thee to defend or kill ; 

A breast-plate for thine hour of need, 
Or blade to bid thy foemen bleed ; 
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But if a dagger’s form it bear, 

Let those who shape its edge beware ! 

Thus passion's fire, and woman's art, 
Can turn and tame the sterner heart ; 

From these its form end tone is ta’en, 
And what they make 2¢, must remain, 
But break before it bend again. 


* 


The simile, at all events, is entitled to the praise of inge- 
nuity. Our author thinks that solitude affords no relief to a 
hopeless, or disappointed, passion; that bliss, which is not par- 
ticipated, *twere woe to bear; and that a heart so left desolate, 
must seek for ease—in hate. This is an ingenious theory, but 
there is more, we suspect, of poetical imagination, than of 
human nature, in’ it. Indeed, we have litte notion of bliss 
confined to self; all enjoyments, which are not partaken by 
others, are imperfect, and soon cease to be enjoyments. All 
that can be said then of unparticipated bliss, is this, that which 
would constitute bliss, if partaken, is not bliss without par- 
ticipation. ut it is a Iricism to say, 


‘¢ Even bliss—’twere woe alone to bear," 


Because woe and bliss are incompatible; the moment. woe 
comes, bliss is expeHed from the heart; they cannot dwell 
together in the human bosom. We are not converts to the 
justice of the poet’s general position. Our knowledge of 
human nature leads us to believe, that providence has kindly 
and bountifully supplied the heart and mind of man with abun- 
dant preservatives against the effects of despair, from whatever 
cause it may arise. We think, too, that despair is the fever 
of weak minds, and not a symptom or effect of mental forti- 
tude. It proceeds, generally, from a neglect to strengthen the 
mind by those religious consolations with which the god of 
nature has amply supplied us, so as to render it proof against 
the misfortunes and disasters to which man is perpetually 
subject in this state of prohation. He who regards this life 
in its true light, and rests all his hopes of permanent felicity 
on a future state, will never suffer his principles and his reason 
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* The verb here should be in the plural number, having two nomi- 
native cases. Lord Byron is generally so classically correct in his style, 
that we wonder this inaccuracy should have escaped him. It would be 
easily remedied, by the substitution of its for and, and then the line 
would run thus : 


From these its form, its tone, is ta’er. 
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to be subdued by the evils which he may encounter, by the 
sorrows which he may sustain, however keenly he may feel 
them ; but will bow, as far as the infirmities of human nature 
will let him, with resignation and with patience, before the rod 
of correction. Where passion rises predominant over prin- 
ciple and reason, surely the mind can boast of little strength, 
the heart of little resolution. From what does suicide, the last 
excess of despair, proceed, but from inability to bear up against 
some real or imaginary ill, incidental to human nature? A 
brave man encounters danger, he does not turn his back on it. 
And he who seeks in voluntary death a refuge from misfortune, 
is a coward in heart and mind. Had Lord Byron put the 
sentiments which we have noticed in the mouth of his infidel, 
they might have been characteristic, because the wretch who 
spurns religion, has no resource left against the miseries of life. 
. Life, indeed, with all its riches, and all its beauties, is but a 
desert to one who regards it as the boundary of lis existence. 
What then must it be, to him, when marked by misfortune, 
by disaster, by wretchedness ? Against these, religion, and reli- 
gion alone, prov ides an effectual remedy; and the man who 
has not that, is destitute of every thing which can sweeten 
the bitter potion -of life, or even render existence bearable. 
But as the poet fathers these sentiments himself, we have 
thought proper thus briefly to notice them, in the hope that 
our observations will lead him to re-consider the subject, 
which he pursues, by comparing the state of such a solitary 
being to that of the dead. 


‘* The keenest pangs the wretched find, 
Are rapture to the dreary void— 
The ieafless desert of the mind— 
The waste of feelings unemploy'd— 
Who would be doomed to gaze upon 
A sky without a cloud or sun ? 
Less hideous far the tempest’s roar, 
Than ne’er to brave the billows more— 
Thrown, when the war of winds is o'er, 
A lonely wreck on fortune’s shore, 
"Mid sullen calm, and silent bay, 
Unseen to drop by dull decay ;— 
Better to sink beneath the shock, 
Thau mouider piecemeal on the rock !" 


These appear to us to be the effusions of a distempered 
mind, or of a heart ill] at ease, and in evident danger of split- 
ting on a rock, which we will not name, from an habitual in- 
dulgence of its own feelings. The Giaour now recounts to 
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the friar the outlines of his life, and manifests sentiments and 
feelings pretty congenial with those of the poet. He congra- 
tulates himself on having escaped the tediam vite, ‘ the 
weariness of life ;? he ¢ loath’d the Janguor of repose.’ 


‘« I'd rather be the thing that crawls 
‘* Most noxious o'er a dungeon's walls, 
‘* ‘Than pass my dull, unvarying, days, 
“* Condeimn'd to meditate and gaze.” 


Yet he acknowledges that he feels a wish for rest, and be- 
lieves that he soon shall attain it---In death. 


‘© And [shall sleep without the dream 
“* Of what I was and would be still.” 


He then relates the story of his love; tells how Hassan 
slew Leila, and he Hassan; and thus pourtrays the differenc 
between the love of southern, and the love of northern, climes. - 


£* The cold in clime are cold in blood, 
** Their love can scarce deserve the name ; 
«© But mine was like the lava flood, 
‘* That boils in Avtna’s breast of flame. 
** 1 cannot prate, in puling stra_n, 
‘© Of lady's love, and beauty’s chain ; 
«© Of changing cheek—and scorching vein— 
“« Lips taught te writhe—but not complain— 
“« If bursii: g heart, and mad'ning brain, 
** And daring deed, and vengeful steel, 
‘© And all that I have felt, and feel, 
**« Betoken love—tliat love was mine, 
«© And shewn by many a bittersign. 
‘© *Tis true, I would not whine nor sigh, 
« | knew but to obtain, or die.” 


To lofe like this, we should be disposed to give a much 
grosser appellation. It is not a passion which ennobles, but 
an impulse which brutifies, the heart; in short, it is more 
the lyst of a brute, than the love of a man! The infidel thus 
closes his dismal tale : 


«« Such is my name, and such my tale, 

‘« Confessor to thy secret ear, 
‘ I breathe the sorrows I bewail, 

‘© And thank thee for the generous tear 
‘¢ This glazing eye could never shed; - 
‘« Then lay me with the humblest dead, 
‘« And save the cross above my head; 
«< Be neither name nor emblem laid, 
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“« By prying stranger to be read, 
“* O7 stay the passing pilg:im’s head.” 
He paus’d, nor of his name and race 
Hath left a token or a trace, 

Save what the father must not say, 
Who shrived him on his dying day ; 
This broken tale was all we knew, 

Of her helov’d, or him he sléw.” 


Why did not Lord Byron point the moral of this tale? Why 
riot close the scene of his infidel’s life, with those struggles, 
doubts, and apprehensions, which must necessarily assail a 
man who is conscious of approaching death? By delineating 
such feelings as these, with that strength of thought, and 
beauty of language, which he is so well capable of eommand- 
ing, he would have left, on the mind of the reader, a salutary 
impression of the horrors of infidelity. He may, possibly, 
answer, that the mind of a confirmed infidel would have been 
impervious to such feelings. In the first place, we doubt 
whether such a character, as a sincere atheist, ever existed. 
Voltaire’s infidelity was tolerably obstinate, but it was not proof 
against the presence of sickness, and the supposed approach 
of death. At all events, the poet, who formed the character 
of his infidel to his own mind, might, without any inconsis- 
tency, have made the admonitions of the monk productive of 
those doubts, apprehensions, and struggles, which would have 
afforded him the opportunity of rendering the last scene of 
his life instructive. 

The poem, in its present imperfect state, is highly credita- 
ble to his genius, which we are very anxious to see directed 
to compositions of greater importance, and, above all, exempted 
from those spots which, at present, obscure no small portion 
of its beauty. 





— — 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. 


(Concluded from p. 89.) 


Tne ill-fated expedition to Teneriffe, which always appeared 
to us as one of the worst planned, and wildest enterprizes, 
which ever formed the subject of our naval achievements, is 
asserted, by Mr. Southey, to have been conceived by Nelson 
himself. It is much to be lamented, that he did not state his 
authority for this allegation, for it has been generally under- 
stood to have been first suggested to Nelson by Lord St. Vin- 
cent himself, Its melancholy issue is well known ; Nelson 
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lost his right hand, and very narrowly escaped with his life. 
The loss was considerable, and, indeed, much greater than 
could be justified by any prospect of advantage from complete 
success. One anecdote is recorded so highly honourable to 
Nelson, that we cannot but transcribe me He received the 
wound in his arm, as he was in the act of stepping out of the 
boat. It, of course, disabled him, and he was accordingly 
re-placed in the boat, and his son in law, lieutenant Nesbit, 
who was with him, after binding up the wound, (by which he 
saved his life) directed the boat to row to the nearest ship, 
which was the Sea-horse ; ‘* but nothing could induce him to 
go cu board, though he was assured that, if they attempted 
to row to another ship, it might be at the risk of his life. ‘J 
had rather suffer death,” he replied, “ than alarm Mrs. Free- 
mantle, by letting her see me in this state, when I can give 
her no tidings w vhatever of her husband.” This evinced not 
only a presence of mind, but a goodness of heart, that was 
most honourable to him. 

On his return, honours and rewards awaited him, He was 
made a Knight of the Bath, and had a pension settled on him 
of 10001. per annum. On such occasions, the forms of the 
Admiralty require a memorial of services to be presented, 
Nelson exhibited one ‘of a singular kind. It showed, that he 
had been in four actions with the fleets of the enemy, and in 
three actions with boats employed in the destruction or cap- 
ture of vessels in harbour, and in taking three towns; he had 
served four months with the army on shore, aud commanded 
the batteries at the siege of Bastia and Calvi; he had assisted 
at the capture of seven sail of the line, six frigates, four cor- 
vettes, and eleven privateers; he had taken and destroyed 
nearly fifty sail of merchant vessels ; and actually been engaged 
with the enemy more than one hundred and twenty times; in 
which service he had lost his right eye and right arm, and been 
severely wounded and bruised in his ‘body, 

In 1798, Nelson was sent into the Mediterranean in search 
of the French fleet, which conveyed Buonaparte and his army 
to the shores of Egy pt. Long was Nelson engaged i in a fruit- 
less pursuit, and great was the anxiety under which his mind 
laboured from his. inability to come up with the enemy. [a 
adverting to the advantages which would have resulted to the 
common cause from the capture of Buonaparte on his passage 
to Egypt, Mr. Southey observes, 


Southey’s 


But of the myriads and millions of human beings who would 
have been preserved by that day's victory, there is not one to whom 
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such essential benefit would have resulied, as to Buowapar: te himself. 
Jt would bave spared Lim his defeat at Acta, Ais only aisgrace ; for to 
have been deteated by Nelson on the seas, waa not wae becn dis- 
feta i; i¢ would have spared him all bis after enormities, Hitherto 
his career had feen glorious ; the taneful principles of his heart had 
never yt passed his ‘lips ; history would bave represented him as a 
soltier of fortune, wt.o bad tathfully served the cause in which be 
eugaged ; and whose career had been distinguished by a serics of 
successes, unexanph din modern times. A romantic obscurity would 
have hung over the expedition to Egypt, and he wouid have escaped 
the perpetration of those crimes which have incarnadined his sou] with 
adeeper die, than that of the purple for which he committed them,— 
those acts of perfidy, midnight murder, usurpation, and remorseless 
tyranny, W hich have co unsigned his Dame to universal exectation, now 
aud for ever.” 


Here the force’ of early prejudice again breaks out. Mr. 
Southey must have read the History of the French Revolution, 
or at least the records of its leading events, most inattentively, 
or he never would have imagined, much less asserted, that, 
previous to his expedition to Egypt, the public career of Napo-’ 
leone Bu naparte had presented nothing but glory, and that 
his noxious principles had never been brought into action. 
In our last number we adduced some proofs of the gross 
iuaccuracy of such an assertion, and surely the inhuman 
murder of the innocent inhabitants of Benasce, who were all 
committed to the flames, or put to death, men, women, and 
children, by the orders of this ruffian, because one of his 
brutal followers had been kifled by a justlv-offended parent, 
whose young daughter he had attempted to violate in his pre- 
senee;—one act, like this, would have sufficed to consign to 
eternal infamy, the inhuman wretch by whom it was perpe- 
trated; but the fact is, that the multiplicity of this man’s 
crimes issuch, that, in respect of him, “on Horror’s head, horrors 
accumulate,” to such an extent, that it is difficult for the mind 
to fix. on any ohe act ef guilt more atrocious than the rest. 
Neither. Mr. Southey, | however, nor any other man, shall be 
allowed so te » deceive himsei!, or to deceive others, for the pur- 
Hse of justifying his own adiniration of the assassin up toa 

ven atrial: as to sink his earliest crimes, and to blot them 
from the nage of history. No ; it was his remorseless heart 
his sanguinary disposition, thet recommended him to Barras ; 
the murder of the royalists at Toulon, by “ Brutus oe. 
parte,” procured him the distinguished honour of heing selected 
by the directory to massacre the inhabicants of Paris; he rose 
‘wv blood, by blood alone he throve, in blood he built his throne, 

\ by blood. alone ‘has hie hith erto supported it. If ever the 
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horrible appellation of “7He Man or Brioop” was, witlis 
strict justice and propriety, applied to any human being, Buo? 
naparte is the individual whose claim to jt no one can honestly] 
dispute. His career, then, had hitherto been, a career not of§ 
glory, but of crime, and never, when he spoke with sincerity,’ 
or without fear, had the accents which issued from his lips! 
belied the baleful principles of his. heart. ; 

The event of the battle of the Nile is too well known to! 
need repetition here; it is described with perspicuity, ability, 
and avimation, by Mr. Southey. It raised the professional, 
character of Nelson to the highest pinnacle of fame, and fixed, 
him, as a seaman and a hero, the very first in the annals of his, 
country. For this victory, he was created an English Barong 
And here it is impossible not to express both surprize and dis 
gust, at the conduct of the ministry, who could give an earls’ 
dom to Sir John Jervis, for the partial advantage obtained’ 
over the Spanish fleet by.a direct disobedience of his own, 
orders, and yet only confer a barony on Nelson for a’victory 
the most signal and decisive, that had ever been gained by the 
British navy over an enemy’s fleet! Wien this was remarked 
ia the House of Commons, Mi. Pitt artfully answered, thas 
** Admiral Nelson’s fame would be co-equal with the British 
name, and it would be remembered that he had obtained tha 
greatest naval victory on record; when no man wopld think  6& 
asking whether he had been created a baron, a viscount, or" 
earl?” This was an evasion of the question, which was fist} 
whether a higher rank would increase Nelson's fame, but 
whether it was not incumbent on the government, who had’so 
recently hestowed an earldom on Sir John Jervis, under'thé 
‘ircumstances which we have stated, to raise Nelson to at least 
anequal rank. It was not the glory of Nelson, but the justi€e 
of the British empire, which required that higher hondwré 
should he conferredon him. Atall events, when the diferenée, 
in the two instances, both, too, recent, was so striking, it 
hehoved the ministers to state the grouuds on which thatodifr 
ference stood, and to justify themselves from the imputagion 
of partiality which fairly attached to them. It is samesht 
Strange that the motives of ministers for a conduet apparently 
so unjustifiable, were never satisfactorily explained. Tttta’, 
indeed, more peculiarly. the business of the first Lord of 4h} 
Admiralty, to afford such explanation to the public, ' We 


‘ ‘ . . . ‘ *? 
should be sorry to think that he was influenced by a nattoyw 
and disgraceful spirit of party in the distribution of honours¢ 
hut, as he had ever been closely connected with the Fotite 


oe = ear ? vecentim vitide a gushes F > . 
whigs, and as Sir John Jervis was a whig of that description, 
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and Nelson, to his honour be it spoken, was not, we are alimost 
tempted, in the absence of all candid explanation, and of all 
proper information, on the subject, to ascribe the gross and 
glaring partiality in question to this polluted source. It is but 
an act of justice, however, which is paid by the author to Mr. 
Windham, who differed from his colleagues on this subject, 
declaring his opinion of the inadequacy of the honours con- 
ferred upon Nelson. 


“*; The case was the more flagrant, because an earldom had so 
Jately been granted for the battle of St. Vincent’s; an action which 
could never be compared with the battle of the Nile, if the very 
different manner in which it was rewarded did not force a com- 
parison ; especially, when the part which Nelson bore in it was con- 
sidered. Lords Duncan and St. Vincent had each a pension of 10001. 
from the Irish government. This was not granted to Nelson, in con- 
sequence of the Union; though, surely, it would be more becoming 
to increase the British grant, than to save a thousand a-year by the 
Union, in such cases.” 


There is no part of Nelson’s conduct more honourable to his 
character, than the deep concern which he felt for his officers 
aud men, and his anxious solicitude, on all occasions, to pro- 
mote their interests. Captain Troubridge, one of his oldest 
companions, and dearest friends, had, unfortunately, run his 
ship a-ground, as he was sailing into action, at the battle of 
the Nile; and had the extreme mortification of witnessing the 
battle, without being able to partake of it. Nelson said, and 
with great truth, in his communication to the Admiralty, that 
Troubridge-had suffered more than any of them, and ought, 
therefore, to be equally rewarded with the other captains ; and, 
when he was informed, that the lieutenants of all the ships 
engaged were to be promoted, he expressed his anxious hope 
that it was not meant, by that expression, to exclude the 
lieutenant of the Culloden, Troubridge’s ship. 


“* T hope and belicve,” said he to the Admiralty, “ the word 
«© engaged is not intended to exclude the Culloden. The merit of 
** that ship and her gallant-captain, are too well known to benefit by 
** any thing that | could say. Her misfortune was great in getting 
“* aground, while her more fo'tunate companions were in the full 
** tide of happiness. No; | am confident that my good Lord 
** Spencer will never add misery to misfortune. Captain Troubridge 
‘** on shore is superior to Captains afloat ; in the midst of his great 
** misfortunes he made those signals which prevented certainly the 
«* Alexander and Swiftsure from running on the shoals. I beg your 
** pardon for writing on a subject which, I verily believe, has never 
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“« entered your lordship’, head ; but my heart, as it ought to be, is 
‘* warm to my gallant friends.”’ 


The Admiralty justified the necessity of the exception, but 
desired Nelson to avail himself of the first opportunity to pro- 
mote the lieutenant of the Culloden. We now come to a 
period of Nelson’s life, which, as men, we would fain consign 
to oblivion ; but which, as moral censors, it behoves us to 
notice. It was, on Nelson’s pursuit of the French fleet in the 
Mediterranean, that he first became acquainted with Lady 
Hamilton, whose fascinating powers had a material influence 

_on our hero’s conduct, through the short remainder of his life. 
After the victory of the Nile, he returned to Naples, where he, 
very naturally, experienced the most flattering reception. The 
Queen of Naples, the sister of the unfortunate, and murdered, 
Queen of France, had received the news of this victory with 
an enthusiasm, bordering on delirium. The manifestations of 
her joy on the occasion are so described by Lord Nelson. 
Two ships of Nelson’s fleet, the Culloden and Alexander, had 
reached Naples some days before Nelson; so that the Neapo- 
litans were fully prepared for his approach. He arrived in the 
bay on the 22d of September. 


«© Many hundred boats and barges were ready to go forth and meet 
him, with music and streamers, and every demonstration of joy and 
triumph. Sir Wiiliam and Lady Hamilton led the way in their state 
barge. They had seen Nelson only for a few days, four years ago, 
[before;] but they then perceived in him that heroic spirit which was 
now so fully and gloriously manifested to the world. Emma, Lady 
Hamilton, who from this time so greatly influenced his future life, 
was a woman whose personal accomplishments* have seldom been 
equalled, and whose powers of mind were not less fascinating than 
her person. She was passionately attached to the Queen ; and by her 
influence the British fleet had obtained those supplies at Syracuse, 
without which, Nelson always asserted, the battle of Aboukir could 





* They were rather, we apprehend, attractions, than accomplish- 
ments; that they had a most fascinating power is certain ; and this is 
the more extraordinary as the individual in question was brought up 
ina menial station of life, and, antil Sir W. Hamilton fell in love 
with her, and took her from his nephew, had no opportunity to 
improve her mind, or to embellish her manners. |, She must, how- 
ever, have been an extraordinary woman to hayg¢ filled the opposite 
situations of the Goddess of Health, in Dr, Graham's memorable 
and disgraceful exhibition, in Pall Mall, and of the lady of the 
British ambassador, at the court of Sicily, with the display of equal 
ability, and with the acquisition of equal applause. 
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‘ 
not hive been fought. During the long interval which passed before 
any tidings were received, her anxiety had been hardly less than that’ 
of Nelson bimself, while pursuing an*enemy of whont he could obtain 
no information: an-l when the iidings were brought her by a joyful 
bearer, open-mouibed, its effect was such, that she feil, like one who 
had been shot. She and Sir William had literally been made ill by 
their hopes and fears, and joy, at a catastrophe so far exceeding all 
that they had dared to hope fo:. Their admiration for the hero neces- 
sarily produced a dggree of proportionste gratitude and affection ; 
and when their barge came alongside the Vanguard, at the sight of 
Nelson Lady Hamilton sprang up the ship's side, and exclaiming, O 
God! is it possible ! teliinto his arms,—more, he says, like one dead 
than [one] alive. He described the meeting as ‘ terribly affecting.’ 
These friends had scarcely recovered from their tears, when the King, 
who went out to meet hin three leagues in the royal barge, caine on 
board and took bim by the hapd, calling him his deliverer and pres 
server ; from all the boats around he was saluted with the same appel- 
lations ; the multitude, «bo surrounded bim when he landed, repeated 
the same enthusiastic cries ; and the lazzavoni displayed their joy by 
holding up birds in cages, and giving them their liberty as he 
passed.” 


When we consider the cireumstances under which Nelson’s 
acquaintance: with Lady Hamilton began; when we recollect 
his firm conviction that, but for her, the battle of the Nile had 
never been fought, and that, therefore, she might be. said, 
without any great violation of truth, to have been the instru- 
ment by which Nelson obtained the glory which he agquired 
by that splendid victory ; and when we further call to mind the 
rooted aversion of this lady to the revolutionary spirit which 
had then laid waste no inconsiderable portion of the European 
Continent ; we may easily desery the legitimate source of an 
ardent permanent friendship, between her and Nelson, 
without the necessity of having recourse to her personal charms, 
or her corporeal or mental attractions. There was that patriotic 
sympathy between them, that congenfality of sentiment, 
wishes, and object, which ni iturally led to the formation of 
sucha friends ship 5 ; and it js but justice to Nelson to express 
our conviction, that had Lady Hamilton, acting as she did, 
been destitute of any attraction, personal and mental, he still 
would have felt for her the same esteem and the same attach- 
ment. She had-enabl:d him to serve his country, and to 
acquire g glory ; 4at¥d this gave her an irresistible claim to the 
gratitude ofa putriot, and a hero. Had this attachment, then, 
been confined within reasonable bounds; had it left Nelson 
free and unfettered; and had it not interfered either with his 
professional, or his moral, character, by sinking him, in the 
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estimation of his maval friends and followers, and by rendering 
him cold and indifferent to that wife whom he had, hitherto, 
ever fondly cherished, and highly esteemed ; the effect might 
have been as honourable as the cause was praise-worthy. But, 
alas! it proved the source of much internal wretchedness. to 
Nelson, and created a flaw in his character which all his heroism 
could never erase. As this connection forms a kind of melan- 
choly episode to the history of his life, we shall trace the pro- 
gress of it, without attending to the regular course of the narra- 
tive; to which we shall afterwards return. 

It is known, that Nelson removed the court from Naples to 
Sicily, and protected them whilg they were there. The 
cowardice, however, and misconduct of the Neapolitans vexed 
him, on the one hand, while his unfortunate attachment 
harassed him on the other. | “ It is certain,’ observes Mr. 
Southey, in allusion to this period, ‘that he had now formed 
Aa infatuated attachment to Lady Hemilton, which totally 
weaned his affections from his wife. Farther than this, there 
is no reason to believe that this most unfortunate attachment 
was carried :—but this was criminality enough, and it brought 
with it its punishment. Nelson was dissatisfied with. himself, 
and, therefore, weary of the world. ‘This feeling he now fre- 
quently expressed. ¢ There is no true happiness in this life,’ 
said he, ‘and in ‘my present state I could quit it with a 
sinile.’ ” 

In aletter to his old friend, Davison, he expressed himself 
in similar terms. Mr. Southey remarks, that it had been well 
for Nelson had his peace of mind been the only sacrifice which 
he made to his attachment to Lady Hamilton; and he accuses 
him of being influenced by that attachment to the commission 
ofan act of gross injustice. Two casiles, near fort St. Elmo, 
garrisoned by Neapolitian rebels, were besieged by the royalists 
under Cardinal Ruffo. As the reduction of these places, which 
were very strong, would materially facilitate the capture of fort 
St. Elmo, the garrisons were all lowed to capitulate, and the 
capitulation was signed by the cardinal, by the Russian and 
Turkish commanders, and by Captain Foote, as commander of 
the British force. 


‘ About six and thirty hours afterwards Nelson arrived in the bay, 
with a force which had joined him during his cruise, consisting of 
seventeen sail of the line, with 1700 troops on board, and the Prince 
Royal af Naples inthe Admiral’s si:ip. A flog of truce was flying on 
the castles, ‘and on board the Seahorse, Nelson made a signal to 
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annul the treaty ;* declaring that he would grant rebels no oth r 
terms than unconditional submission. The cardinal objected to this ; 
nor could all the arguments of Sir William and Lady Hamilton, wh» 
took an active part in the conference; couvince him that a treaty of 
such a nature, solemuly concluded, could honourebly be set aside He 
retired, at last, silenced by Nelson's authority, but not convinced. 
Captain Foote-was sent out of the bay ; and the garrisons, taken out 
of the castles under pretence of carrying the treaty into effect, were 
delivered over as rebeis to the vengeance of the Sicilian court.---A 
deplorable transaction ! A siaia upon (he memory of Nelson, and the 
honour of England! io palate it would be in vain; to justify it 
would be wi ked ; ticie is no alternative, for one who wil not make 
himself a pariicipator ia guilt, but to record the disgraceful story with 
sorrow and with shati.e. 


The indignation here expressed . is unquestionably just, 
because the conduct of Nelson was atrocious.. He neither 
possessed, nor could possess, any power to annihilate treaties, 
formally concluded by persons, armed with competent authority 
for that purpose. Nelson was right in his principle, that no 
compromise should be entered into with rebels ; and that nothing 
but upconditional submission shouid be accepted from them. 
But the principle hadsheen departed from by the commanders 
of the siege, from motives which were certainly satisfactory to 
themselves ; and the evil, if it were an evil, was irremediable. 
Had Nelson been authorized, by his Neapolitan majesty, 
carry such principle into effect, whenever he met with rebels, 
the least he could have dene, consistently with justice and with 
honour, was to replace the rebels in the same situation in which 
they stood previous to the conclusion of the treaty. We are 
not then, among those who would seek either to justify or to 
palliate so criminal a deed; but we cannot for the life of us 
perceive, how the act of an individual, in that instance, too, 
acting for the king of Naples, and not for the king of Great 
Britain, could inflict a stain on the honour of England. —The 
stain was personal, not national ; and would, indeed, become 
national only by the approbation bestowed on the act by the 

nation at large ; which approbation never was,- and never will 
be, bestowed. 

Another act of despotic cruelty, unfortunately for Nelson’s 
fame, immediately followed this. Prince Francesco Caraccioli, 
an old nobleman who had been placed at the head of the 
Neapolitian marine, had emigrated, with the court, to Sicily ; 





* We did not know that our naval commanders were provided with 
signals of such extraordinary efficacy ; nor indeed that any such signals 
were known to the British navy ! 
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but on the conversion of the Neapolitan monarchy into a 
Parthenopean republic, by the French, who threatened to con- 
fiscate the property of all absentees, the Prince, whose estates 
were very large, obtained permission of his sovereign to return 
to Naples.—This permission appears to have been granted on 
the express condition that he should take no part in polities. 
Caraccioli, however, soon entered, whether by inclination or 
compulsion is not clear, into the service of the new republic, 
and took up arms against his lawful sovereign. He was in the 
forts before noticed, and left them before the capitulation ;— 
butwas afterwards taken, in the disguise of a peasant, and 
conveyed on board Nelson’s ship. Nelson immediately ordered 
him to be tried by a court martial, composed of Neapolitan 
officers, by whom he was sentenced to death. This sentence 
Nelson ordered to be carried into effect, that very evening, at 
five o’clock, on board the Minerva, a Sicilian frigate, by hang- 
ing him at the fore-yard arm. Caraccioli, who was then seventy 
years of age, after protesting against a court, presided by his 
personal enemy, Count Thurn, petitioned to be shot. But 
even this trifling indulgence was refused him, and he suffered 
the death of a common felon. On this subject, Mr. Southey 
remarks—* Doubtless the British admiral seemed to himself to 
be acting under a rigid sense of justice ; but, to all other 
persons, it was obvious that he was influenced by an infatuated 
attachment,—a baneful passion which destroyed his domestic 
happiness, and now, in a second instance, stained ineffaceably 
his public character.” 

Lady Hamilton, though she refused to intercede for the 
Prince, was indecent and unfeeling enough to be present at his 
execution !—That the life of this nobleman was justly forfeited 
to the offended laws of his country, and that he deserved to 
meet the death ofa rebel, is most eertain ; and had he been 
tried, in a regular way, by order of his own sovereign, however 
his fate might have been deplored, no one could have question- 
ed its justice. But he was not taken in arms, and ought not, 
therefore, to have been tried by a court martial ; nor, even had 
that been a proper tribunal for the purpose, does it appear that 
Nelson had authority to assemble it, much less to direct its 
sentence to be executed, without being tirst reported to the 
king.—All this was grossly irregular, and most unjustifiable. 
And if such deviation from propriety and justice was really 
owing to the influence of Lady Hamilton, however we may 
be disposed to admire her ladyship’s zeal, we cannot but con- 
demn her conduct; while the effect of her influence upon 
Nelson must ever be deeply deplored, 
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During the siege of Malta, Nelson remained at Sicily, while 
Troubritge was sent to co-operate with the land-forces in 
aiding that fortress. He and Captain Ball laboured incessantly ; 
hut such was the parsimony of the government, that the com- 
manding officers were driven to the greatest distress for the 
want of the necessary stores; and the Maltese, at one time, 
Jiad nearly perished for want of eorn, with which Sicily 
abounded. Troubridgé called up on Nelson to exert bis influence 
to procure sup} shes from the Sicilian court, who pleaded 
scarcity, and prohibited exporta tation. Nelson. resigning 
himself wholly to Lady Hamilton’s infit MeN, * believed the 
assertions of the Sicilian ministers, and acquiesced In their 
decisions. Toubnidge, i in one of his letters to Nelson, at this 
97 says, 


* My Lord, we are dying off fast forwant [learn that Sir William 
ve Hsakiien says Prince Luzzi refused corn, some time ago, and Sir 
‘© Wilitam does not thit-k it worth while to make another r application. 
« Ti that be the case, [wish he commanced at this distressing scene, 
‘© instead of me. Puglia had an immense harvest : near thirty sail 
** jJeft Messina, before |] did. to load corn Will they let us have any ? 
‘© If not a short time will cavide the business. The German anterest 
‘© prevatls. | wish I was at your lordship’s elbow for an lour.---4//, 
«© all, wiil be thrown on you !---f will parry the blow as much as is 
‘* in my power; I foresee munch mischief brewing.---God bless your 
“© Lordship! I am miseiable, I cannet assist your eperations more. 
«© Many happy returns of this day to you--- (ii was the first of the new 
‘© -vear)’ I never spent so miserable a one. Iam not very tender- 
** hearted ; but really the distress bere would even move a Neapoli- 
© tar.”+--Soon afterwards he wrote: “ ] have this day saved thirty 
*“ thousand feople from starving; but with this day my abilty 
** ceases.” As the government are bent 6n starving us, I see no 
«© alternative, but to leave these poor unhappy people to perish, 
** without our being witnesses to their distress. I curse the day I 
‘“ ever served the Neapolitan government.---We have cbera: ters, 
«© my Lord,. to lose ; these peopie have none. Do not suffer their 
** infamous conduct to fall on us. Our country is just, but severe. 
© Such is the fever of my brain this minute, that I assure yon, on my 
* honour, ifthe Palermo trattors were here, I would shoot hear first, 
‘and then myself. Girgenti is full of corn; the money is ready to 
“* nay forit; we do not ask it as a gift. Ob! could you see the 
o horrid distress I daily experience, something would be done. Some 
*€ engine is at work against us at Naples, and [ believe | hit on the 
«© penper person. Hf yon complain, he will be immediately promoted, 
agreealely to the Neapolitan custom. All | write ta you is known at 
the Queen’s.*-.-For my own part, | look upon the Neapolitans as 





* Of course, Nelson must have shewn Troubridge’s letters to Lady 
Hamilton, and she must have communicated their contents to the 
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the worst of intriguing enemies ; every hour shews me their infamy 
‘© and duplicity, I pray your Lordship be cautious ; your honest, 
open, manner of acting will be made a handle of.-- When I see 
you, and teil of their infamous tricks, you will be as much surpiized 
“ asIlam. The whole will fall on you.” 


What Captain Troubridge dreaded would, infallibly, have 
happened, but for the spirited and decisive conduct of Captain 
Ball, which, no doubt, was coneerted with Troubridge himself. 


‘‘ Finding it hopeless Jonger to look for succour, or common 
humaniiy, from the deceitful aud infatuated court of Sicily, which 
persisted in prohibiting, by sanguinary edicts, the exportation of 
supplies, at his own risk he sent his first Lieutenant to the port of 
Messina, with orders to seize, and bring with him to Malta, the ships 
Which were there lying, hiden with corn ; of the number of which he 
had received accurate information. ‘These orders were executed, to 
the great delight and advantage of the ship-owners and proprietors ; 
the necessity of raising the siege was removed, and Captain Ball wait- 
ed, in calmness, fur the consequences to himself. ‘ But, says Mr. 
Coleridge (who, it is tobe hoped, will do that, full justice to the 
memory of this great man, which he is so fally capable of doing) ‘ not 
‘a complaint, not a murmur, proceeded from the Court of Naples. 
‘ The sole result was, that the Governor of Malta became an especial 
‘ object of its hatred, its fear, aud its respect.’ ” 


Here Mr. Southey alludesy we suppose, to some intended 
life of Captain Ball by Mr. Coleridge, and takes it for g-anted 
taat his readers are as well-acquatuted with the project, as he 
is himself, who is the brother-in-law of Mr. Coleridge; when 
the truth is, we suspect, that the public know nothing of any 
such intention, at least, we can answer for ourselves, that we 
never heard of it befure.—As to Captain Ball’s enterprize, it 
certainly evinced much boldness and resolution, but, at the 
same time, it was an eiterprize which nothing but necessity 
could justify. Without the corn thus seized, it appears, the 
Maltese must have perished for want, and the siege of Malta 
have been raised. ‘Lhis last was a very subordinate considera- 
tion, and assurec.y would not have justified the seizure of ships 
in a friendly peit ; but the former was a circumstance of so 
imperative a nature as fnily to justify the’extraordinary measure 
to which recourse was had to meet it ; inasmucly, as the pre- 
seryation of the lives of thousands is an object of much higher 
importance, than the displeaSure of a sovereign at the violation 








Queen !---The German influence which T:oubmdge talks of was, no 
doubt, the same which has since given the tone to the Queen's con- 
duct, and, at length, procured her dismission from Sicily, 
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of his territory.—It is impossible, at the same time, not to 
reprobate, in the strongest terms, the wicked cruelty of that 
government, whose apathy to the sufferings of their fellow 
creatures rendered such a proceeding necessary. | 

This, perhaps, is the best place to remark, that the 

frequent disobedience, by Nelson, of the orders of his superior 
officers, though, possibly, justified by the peculiar circum- 
stances under which it tock place, went to establish a most 
dangerous precedent, and it particularly behoved his biographer 
to place this danger in the strongest point of view, especially 
as his abridged history of Nelson’s life is avowedly designed 
for the instruction of young sailors. Such disobedience was 
directly repugnant to Nelson’s own instructions to midship- 
men; and when his precepts and his example were so much 
at variance, it is easy to perceive that the latter would have 
greater influence than the former. Regard, therefore, for the 
welfare of young men entering the navy, and still more that 
anxiety to promote the good of the service, to the support of 
which the strictest discipline, and the most passive obedience, 
are indispensably requisite, demanded such animadversions 
from the author as would deter others from being led to 
imitate the example of Nelson, in circumstances wholly 
different. All men have not the capacity to mark the shades of 
difference between those circumstances which justify, if any 
thing can be said to justify, the disobedience of positive orders, 
and others which cannot justify it. The only safe rule to lay 
down, therefore, is, the paramount necessity of unconditional 
obedience, forthe promotion of that discipline without which 
the British navy could never have attained to that degree of pre- 
eminence which it now, so happily, enjoys ; and without 
which even the glorious victories with which Nelson himself 
has enriched the naval annals of his country could never have 
been gained. While, therefore, we applaud the man who 
would act, with. spirit and decision, under very trying and 
particular circumstances, and thus subject himself to a vast 
load of responsibility ; we cannot but lament the improvidence 
and indiscretion which reduced him to the necessity of so acting ; 
while we must express our regret, that any example for dis- 
obedience of orders, can be found in the professional conduct 
of Admiral Nelson. 

About this. time Sir William Hamilton was recalled from 
Sicily, and Nelson, who was offended at having the command 
of the Mediterranean fleet consigned to Lord Keith, instead of 
to himself—a preference for which no one defensible reason, 
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we are persuaded, could be assigned—resolved to return to 
England. 

While Nelson was on the coast of Egypt, Sir Sidney Smith 
had a kind of separate command given him, which certainly 
his conduct at Acra as fully justified as Nelson’ s own conduct 
justified the preference which the Admiralty had given to 
Nelson over another officer. But he differed from Sir Sidney 
on the policy of suffering. the French quietly to evacuate Egypt ; 


** And strictly commanded him, in the strongest language, not, on 
any pretence, to permit a single Frenchman to leave the country ; 
saying, that he considered it nothing short of madness to permit that 
band of thieves to return to Europe. ‘ No,’ said he, ‘ to Egypt they 
* went with their own consent, and there they shall remain, while 
‘ Nelson commands this squadron :---for never, never, will he consent 
‘to the return of one ship, or Frenchman. I wish them to perish in 
‘ Egypt, and give an awful lesson to the world of the justice of the 
‘ Almighty.’ If Nelson had not thoroughly understood the character 
of the enemy against whom he was engaged, their conduct in Exypt 
would have disclosed it. After the battle of the Nile he had landed 
all his prisoners, upon a solemn engagement, made beween Trou- 
bridge on one side, and Captain Barre on the other, that none of them 
should serve til] regularly exchanged. They were no sooner on shore 
than part of them were drafted into the different regiments, and the 
remainder formed intoacorps, called the Nautie legion. This occasion- 
ed Captain Hallowell to say, that the French had forfeited all claim 
to respect from us. ‘ The army of Buonaparte,’ said he, ‘ are entirely 
‘ destitute of every principle of honour; they have always acted like 
* licentious thieves.’ Buonaparte’s escape was the more regretted by 
Nelson, because, if he had had sufficient force, he thought it would 
certainly have been prevented. He wished to keep ships upon the 
watch, to intercept any thing coming from Egypt ; but the Admiralty 
calculated upon the assis tance of the Russian tleet, which failed when 
it was most wanted. The ships which should have been thus employed 
were then wanted for more pressing services ; and the bloody Corsican 
was thus enabled to reach Europe in safety ; there to become the 
guilty instrument of a wider-spreading destruction than any with 
which the world had ever before been visited.” 


Nelson returned to England, through Germany, in company 
with Sir William and Lady Hamilton. Wherever he went 
ublic honours awaited him, and his name was every where 
greeted with those acclamations which were so dear to his 
heart, because they were the spontaneous tribute of justice to 
approved heroism. 


‘© The Prince of Esterhazy entertained him in a style of Hungarian 
magnificence, a hundred grenadiers, each six feet in height, constantly 
waiting at table. At Magdeburg, the master of the hotel where he was 
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entertained, contrived to shew him for money ;---admitting the curious 
to mount a ladder, and peep at him through a small window. A wine 
merchant at Hamburgh, who was about seventy years of age, requested 
to speak to Lady Hamilton ; and told ber, he had some Rhenish wine 
of the vintage of 1625, which had been in his own possession more 
than half a century ; he had preserved it for some extraordinary 
occasion ; and that which had now arrived was far beyond any that he 
could ever have expected. His request was that her Ladyship would 
prevail upon Lord Nelson to accept six dozen of this incomparable 
wine ; part of it would then have the honour to flow into the heart's 
blood ef that immortal hero ; and this thought would make him happy 
during the remainder of his life. Nelson, when this singular request 
was reported to him, went into the room, and taking the worthy old 
gentleman kindly by the band, consented to receive six bottles, pro- 
vided the donor would dine with him next day. Twelve were sent ; 
und Nelson saying, that he hoped yet to gain half a dozen more great 
victories, promised to lay by six bottles of his Hamburgh friend’s wine, 
for the purpose of drinking oneafter each.---A German pastor, between 
seventy and eighty years of age, travelled forty miles, with the bible of 
his parish church, to request that Nelson would write his name on the 
first leaf of it. He called him the Saviour of the Christian world. The 
old man's hope deceived him. There was no Nelson upon shove, or 
Europe would have been saved ; but, in his foresight of the horrors 
with which all Germany and all Christendom were threatened by 
France, the pastor could not possibly have apprehended more than has 
actually taken place. 


Fresh honours awaited Nelson on his return to his native 
country. But, though he had gained Jaurels, he had lost that 
which neither laurels, nor any earthly enjoyment can supply, 
peace of mind, and domestic happiness. Before he had 
been three months in Eugtand, he separated from Lady Nel- 
son. Some of his last words to her were: “ I call God to 
witness, there i is nothing in you, or your conduct, that I wish 
otherwise.” This was the ci onsequence of his infatuated attach- 
ment to Lady Bamilton. It had before caused a quarrel with 
his son-in-law, and occasioned remonstrances from his truest 
friends ; which produced no other effect than that of making 
him displeased with them, and more dissatisfied with 
himself. . 

‘This wretched attachment, which continued to the last hour 
of his existence, not only poisoned the source of his tran- 
guillity, but fixed a stain upon bis character, After bis return 
from the North Seas, he purchased the house at Merton, with 
the inteution of passing the remainder of his days there, with 
Sir William and Lady Hamilton. Mr. Southey observes, on 
this occasion : 


** The place, and every thing which Lady Hamilton had done to it, 
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delighted him ; and he declared, that the longest liver should possess 
it all. ‘he depression of spirits under which he had long laboured, 
arose from the disquietude in which this connexion liad involved him ; 
a connexion which it was not possible his father could behold without 
sorrow and displeasure. Mr. Nelson, however, was soon convinced 
tbat the attachment, which Lady Nelson regarded with vatural jea- 
Jousy and resentment, did not, in reality, pass the bounds of ardent 
and romantic admiration ; a passion, which the manners and accome- 
plishments of Lady Hamilton, fascinati g as they were, would not 
have been able to excite, if they had not been aceceanyin ied by more 
uncommon intellectual endowments, and by a character which, both 
in its strenuth. arid in its weakuess, resembled his own. It did not, 
therefore, require much explanation to reconcile him to his son ;—an 
event the more essential to Nelson’s happiness, because, afew months 
afierwards, the good old mau died, at the age of seventy-nine.” 


Ve cannot accede to the j justice of these remarks. We do 
not believe that the intellec ad endowments of Lady Hamilton 
had any share in exciting the admiration of Nelson. We have 
before stated our own opinion of the real source of this 
attachment; and have ascribed it to a cause more honourable 
certainly to Nelsen than the cause to which Mr. Soathey has 
imputed it. Nor do we think that Mr. Southey has marked 
the attacl ment itself with sufficient reprobation. . It is no 
justification to prescribe limits to its extent shert of criminal 
intercourse ; it made Nelson false to his marriage vows, which 
bound him to love, honour, and cherish, the wife whom he had 
chosen, till death 5 it produced their separation, without any 
snfocbnibiiet on the part of Lad v Nelson; and it rendered 
worthy and irveproachable woman miserable for life. Surely, 
then, there was criminality enough attached to this shameful 
connexion. But what must the world think of Sir William 
Hamilton for allowing his wife to become the torch of discord 
in the family of Nelson. Sir William could not have been 
blind to this attachment of another man to his wife, nor yet 
insensible of its strength. And, unless his moral feelings had 
been blunted by a —- residence in a country, where virtue 
was almost a sti cr, he must. one should have oem 
(though much bette cacy could not be expected from him,) have 
taken the proper sters for preventing the disgrace both o f Lady 
Hamilton and of Nelson. 3 lamentable to observe, this 
woman occupying fils Ja. ughts: when he bad received the 

Trafalgar, he betrayed no soli- 
wht of her seems to have 

' inion Was never absent from 

amilton have my hair, and all other 
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things belonging to me.”’—‘* What would become of poor 
Lady Hamilton, if she knew my situation.” — Take care of 

my dear Lady Hamilton, Hardy; take care of poor Lady 

Hemilton.”—** Remember, that I leave Lady Hamilton, and 

my daughter Horatia, as a legacy to my country.” We feel 

shame and sorrow in noting these aberrations of a noble mind ; 

and we cannot too strongly express our disapprobation of the 

conduct of those officious friends, who have been thus particu- 

lar in marking what a real concern for the honour of Nelson 

should have made them anxious wholly to suppress. In truth, 

such details were not necessary to a right understanding of his 

public character ; and they are immor al in their tendency, and 

a violation of public decency. The biographer has ill- discharged 

his duty by passing them over withouta single reflection! We 

now turn from this unpleasant digression, from the discharge 

of this most painful part of our duty, (for nothing but a strong 
sense of duty to the public could have induced us to dwell for 
a moment on the foibles of a character, which, in so many 
respects, was honourable to human nature,) to pursue our few 
brief observations on other parts of the work before us. 

Soon after Nelson’s return from the Mediterranean, he was 
made Vice Admiral of the Blue, and appointed Second in 
command, on the memorable expedition to Copenhagen, under 
the conduct of Sir Hyde Parker, for the purpose of destroying 
the fleet of Denmark; who, as Mr. Southey justly remarks, 
* was French at heart ; ready to co-operate in all the views of 
France ; to recognize all her usurpations, and obey all her in- 
junctions.” It is remarkable, aftér all ‘the, signal proofs of 
skill, knowledge, talents, and bravery, which Nelson had 
exhibited to admiring Europe, that he should be placed under 
officers who, however respectable and deserving they might be, 
were certainly not so well qualified for command, in active, 
complicated, ‘and perilous, service, as Nelson himself. - Thus, 
as Lord Keith had been placed over him in the Mediterranean, 
so was Sir Hyde Parker placed over him in the North Sea. In 
this last case, too, the First Lord of the Admiralty was a pro- 
fessional man, who, it is supposed, must have known the 
absurdity and the inconvenience of such an arrangement, to 

say nothing of its galling effect on the susceptible mind of 
Nelson, with which he was perfectly acquainted. Nor was 
this the only improvident measure which marked the expedition 
to Copenhagen. As if to apprize the Danes of our intentions, 
and to give them time to prepare for a vigorous defence, 
Mr. Vansittart was sent from the fleet to negotiate. The vanity 
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at its failure. 

On no occasion, in the whole course of his public,services, 
did Nelson’s mind suffer so much from supeuse and anxicty, 
as it did during the preparations for the attack on the Danish 
fleet. All the transactions of this memorable enterprize, with 
Nelson’s feelings and conduct, before and during the sanguinary 
action, before Copeshuge m, are well and faithfully pourtrayed ; 
and they form a singularly interesting narrative. Here, as at 
St. Vincent’s, the heroic spirit of Nelson prevailed, and ensured 
success by direct disobedience of orders. When the action 
had lasted three hours, without any advantage apparent to the 
commander-in-chief, and evidently with great loss of men, and 
great damage of ships, Sir Hyde Parker made the sivnal 
for retreat. 


* The signal lieutenant, (on board Nelson’s ship,) called out, that 
No. 39, (the signal tor discontinuing the action,) was thrown out by 
the commander-in-chief. He continued to walk the deck, and ap- 
peared to take no notice of it. The signal officer met him at the next 
turn, and asked if he should repeat it. -‘ No,’ he replied, ‘ acknow- 
ledge it.” Presently he called after him to know, if the signal for 
close action was still hoisted; and, being answered in the affirmative, 
said, ‘ Mind you keepit sv.” He now paced the deck, moving the 
stump of his lost arm in a manner which always indicated great emo- 
tion. ‘ Do you know,’ said he to Mr. Fergusson, what is Shown op 
board the commander-in-chief ? No. 39!’ Mr. Fergusson asked what 
that meant, ‘Why, to leave off action !' then shrugging up his 
shoulders, he repeated the words, ‘ Leaye off action? No, damn 
me if I do! You know, Foley,’ turning to the captain, ‘I have 
only one eye,—I have a right to be blind sometimes ;'—and then, 
putting the glass to his blind eye, in that mood of mind which sports 
with bitterness, he exclaimed, ‘ I r.ally do not see the signal. Keep 
mine for closer battle flying ! That’s the way I answer such signals, 
Nail! mine to the mast.’’ 


In this there is much to admire, but much also to condemn. 
It placed the commander-in-chief in a most extraordinary 
situation, in which no officer ought ever to be placed. And in 
what situation did it place Nelson himself? Fortunately for 
him, his good genius prevailed, and his disobedience was pro- 
ductive of its expected success. But had he failed, and with 
all his heroism, he was less indebted to that than to his pre- 
sence of mind, in opening a negotiation at an auspicious mo- 
ment, for the preservation of his own ships, and for the ultimate 
destruction of the Danes; what would have been the conse- 
quence? What an overwhelming weight of responsibility 
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of such an attempt was so obvious, that nobody was surprized 
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would he-have accumulated on his own head? The faults 
which are covered by success are aggravated by failure. The 
life of every man that fell, after the acknowledgment of the 
signal for discontinuing the action, would have been charged 
upon bim. He had opposed his own judgment to the ju dg- 
ment of him, in whom his sovereign had placed the respousi- 
bility, and reposed the supreme cc war ong snd kad he failed 
by such opp osition, he woutd have been left without excuse. 

Though nis past services might iia e screencd him from prose- 

cution, to which he was unquestionably liable, nothing could 
have relieved him from the pressure of those reproaches which 
his own’ susceptible mind would have led him to east on him- 
Self. As it was, the very source of discipline was injured, and 
the rules of the service were violated ; for here was an act of 
disobedience, known to the whole feet, for which not only was 
no punishment awarded, no censure inflicted, but of which not 
even the smallest notice was taken. ‘Fhe known disposition of 
Nelson, and his former conduct, must have sufficiently pre- 
pared the Admiralty for such » proceeding; and, combined 
with other circinstances, it exposes them to the heaviesi cen- 
sure, for not giving Nelson the chief command of the expedi- 
tion. Jn truth, Nelson was better calculated for command than 
for obedience ; and had he possessed it, in the present instance, 
ail these evile to which his disobedience of orders was so 
likely to give rise, would have been avoided. Here again, too, 
we must censure his biograp her, for not cautioning his young 
readers against being led, by the brilliant example of Nelson, 
to imitate those parts of his conduct, which, however they may 
have been admired, must be condemned by the sober decision 
of dispassionate judgment ; ; and an imitation of which might 
bring others to destruction ! 

Cne inconsistency led the government into-another. They 
bestowed no reward on the commander-in-chief, but raised 
Nelson to the rank of a Viscount; yet, for the action off 
St. Vincent’s,- the commander-in-chief was made an Earl, 
while Nelson, to whose disobedience of orders that commander 
was solely indebted for the victery, was only made a Knight of 
the Bath, and his services were even unacknowledged: in the 
eommander’s public letter!!! The two cases were precisely 
similar; Nelson, in both wes ; second i in command; in both the 
commander-in- chief made the signal for discontinuing the ac- 
tion ; and in both, by disobedience to that signal, the victory 
was secured, Yet, in the one case, the commander in-chief 
was made an Earl; while, in the other, he was passed over 
without notice. How is the contradictory proceeding in these 
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two parallei cases ” be reconciled. Inthe first, Lord Spencer 
was First Lord of the Admiralty; in the last, Earl St. Vincent 
Was at the head je that board. If Earl St. Vincent had re- 


fleciea. as he ought to have reflected, on the subject, he must 
have been convincec, that Nelson, in both instances, deserved 
amuch bigherresyacd than ne had himself deserved; and though, 
In the One cave, he had no voice in the bestowal of honours, in 
the over he had, and that voice ought to have been exerted to 


procure au eariiom for the man who had procured an earldom 
for iim. ‘+ ¢ wiil not suppose that so unworthy a passion as 
envy, much less that any recollection of the failure of a recent 
claim fu: prize movey, had any influence on the conduct of 
the Porst Lord of the Admiralty, on this occasion. But that 
it * iopossible to defend the conduct of the government, in 
respect of Nelson, on any principle recognized in the distribu- 
tions £ honours and rewards, we are most certain. 

Nelson os evidently displeased, and Lord St. Vineent was 
fully apprizea of his displeasure, at being, on two occasions, 


pia ed ur the command of other Admirals, who, he justly 
thesarht, had not the same pretensions with himself. And 
mest weople will think with us, that Lord St. Vincent should 
hoc reiieve! che ground of such displeasure, not only from 
pe» ail motives, which ought te have had great weight with 
h.s Lo d-hip, but on public grounds also, The two men were, 
Inuced, of totally ditfereat dispositions and principles ; among 


other marks of difference in their characters, one of them 
despised money, the other loved it The one, after he had 
guitted the station of Commander ef the Channel fleet, sup- 
ported an action for the rec covery of prize money on that sta- 
tion, in which he failed; the other, on the contrary, forbade, 
even where right was on his side, to prefer any claim, the suc- 
cess of which might prove injurious to subordinate officers. 
Independently of these causes of chagrin which we have no- 
ticed, Nelson experienced another, which is thus mentiened 
by Mr. Southey. 


“« The King had given medals to those captains who were engaged 
in the battles of the first of June, of Cape St. Vincent, of Camper- 
down, and ot the Nile. Then came the victory at Copenhagen ; 
which Nelson truly called the most difficult achievement, the hard- 
est fought battle, the most gioricss result, that ever graced the annals 
of our country. He, of course, expected the me dal ; and in writing 
to Earl St, Vincent, said, ‘ He longed to have it, ad would not give 
it up to be made an English Duke.’ The medal, iowever, was not 
given :—‘ For what reason,’ said Nelson, ‘ Lord St. Vincent best 
knows ;'—words plainly implying a suspicion, that it was withheld 
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by some feeling of jealousy, and that suspicion estranged him, during 
the remaining part of his life, from one who had, at one time, been 
essentially as well as sincerely, his friend, and of whose professional 
abilities he ever entertained the highest opinion.” 


The truth is,-that Nelson had more reasons than this solitary 
suspicion to estrange him from Lord St. Vincent; and, were 
it not foreign from our preseat purpose, we could indicate the 
strongest grounds of justification for the coolness he cis- 
played towards his former professional associate. From thie 
time to the 2tst day of October, the day on which the battle 
of Trafalgar was fought, and the last day of Nelson’s life, this 
brave and active officer was almost constantly at sea. He 
commanded the Mediterranean fleet, chased the French to the 
West Indies, thence back to Europe ; aud afterwards repaired 
to wait for them on the Spanish coast. ‘The details of the 
last fatal battle which he fought and gained, are minutely de- 
scribed by Mr. Southey, and are most interesting, and most 
affecting. It is clear that Nelson fully expected to meet his 
death in this. action ; and probably this expectation might 
arise from his knowledge, that the enemy had resolved to make 
the ship which bore his flag the principal object of their at- 

tack. M. Viileneuve. the French commander, had prov ided 
his ships with Tyrolese and other riflemen, and there is little 
doubt that they had special orders to direct their fire at Nelson, 
who was likely to be a conspicuous figure. ‘* Nelson,” says 
Mr. S. ** never placed musketry in his tops ; he had a strong 
dislike to the practice, not merely because it endangers setting 
fire to the sails, but also because it is a murderous sort of war- 
fare, by which individuals may suffer, and a commander, now 
aud then, be picked off, but which never can decide the fate of 

a general engagement.” 

This is a cowardly practice, for the introduction of which 
into modern warfare Europe is indebted, we believe, to the 
-American yebels, who first used it at the battle of Bunker's 
Hill, and who continue it to thisday. Another dastardly wea- 
pon used by the French, was combustibles, which they threw 
into our ships, though at the risk of firing their own. In our 
opinion, ships having either riflemen or combustibles aboard, 
(* implements of destruction which other nations, from a 
sense of honour and humanity, have’laid aside, which add 
to the sufferings of the wounded. without determining the issue 
of the combat ; which nove but the cruel would employ, and 
which never can be successful against the brave”) should never 
receive quarter ; if conquered, they should be sunk, Were 
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this resolution once formed and made known, the same cow- 
ardly spirit whch dictates the use of such unmanly weapons 
would put an immediate and total step to them. It is much to 
be lamented that, on this fatal day, Nelsun would render kim- 
self conspicuous by wearing a coat wih the stars of the dif- 
ferent orders which he had received on it. He knew his life 
would be particularly aimed at, and though he was a stranger 
to fear, and did not value life himself, yet he ought to have re- 
collected, that his life was of importance to his country, and 
a regard for that country should have restrained him from 
exposing it to unnecessary danger, It is a mistaken courage 
ina commander needlessly to offer himself as a conspicuous 
mark for cowardly riflemen to fire at ; if, indeed, he were to 
seek to conceal himself from any other officer who might wish 
to engage him on equal terms, the case would be different ; 
but here there is no equality---the commander remains passive, 
and the rifleman cooly commits murder upon him without any 
dread of his vengeance. If, however, the. display of honours 
so nobly acquired, were a foible, it was the foible of a gallant 
soul, and we can only feel a disposition to censure it from its 
fatal effects on that memorable day. Four of the French ships, 
under Ad.niral Dumanoir, who had taken no partin the action, 
as they sailed away from the fleet, had the cowardice and the 
infamy to fire into the Spanish ships which had been captured, 
after having been most gallantly defended. This base 
conduct was strongly and properly resented by the Spaniards, 
who offered, and were permitted, to man some of the guns, 
in order to fight them against the French, should they be at- 
tacked by them. Sir Richard Strachan fortunately fell in 
with the runaway Frenchman, and captured all his ships ; so 
that of thirty-three ships of the line, of which the combined 
fleet consisted, on the day of battle, nine only escaped. Never, 
before the time of Nelson, were victories so complete and de- 
cisive obtained over the enemy. Hitherto the capture of four 
or five, or six ships, was deemed a fortunate result of a well- 
fought action. Nelson was the first who thought of destroying 
an enemy’s fleet, and who considered a victory as incomplete 
which left any considerable portion of it to escape. The ho- 
nours which Nelson ought to have received when living, were, 
after his death, bestowed on his family, while his memory will 
live to the latest times, in the grateful recollection of his 
countrymen, who will never cease to regard him as the most 
accomplished naval hero whom the world ever produced. 

Mr. Southey’s life of this extraordinary man, with the ex- 
ceptions which we have felt it cur duty tu notice, is written 
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with considerabie ability, and will be read with considerable 
interest. Shouldit reach another edition, we hope, ior the 
sake of his young readers, that he will so far profit by our hints 
and admonitions, as to exclude the whole of the irrelevant 
matter, especially to si 4 thon the unnecessary and groundless 
abuse af the unfortunate house of Bourbon, and to omit those 
wanton reflections on all esiablished governments, which are 
evidently the result of early pi ejudice " whic h maturer refiec- 
tion ought to have eradic: ited, and which nothing but weakues 
or vanity could possib ly confirm, 
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Othello- Travastie : in thiee Acis. With Burlesque Notes in the 
Manner of the most celebraied Commentators ; and other cu- 
rious Appendices. J2mo. Pp. 88. 3s. 6d. J. J. Stockdale. 
Sls. 


THERE is no species of poetry more easy to write, and at the 
same time, few so difficult to write we li, as the burles sque, to 
which even the best and most serious poems afford a strong 
temptation, though poeins of a certain cast only are fair and 
proper subjects for the exercise of those powers of ridicule 
which the burlesque-writer ought to possess. No poetry of 
the present day, as we have had fre aueut occasion to observe, 
presents so powerfal atemptation to the dis ‘play © f ridicule, 
as the productions cf Mr. Walter Scott. There is, every now 
and then, something in his d escriptions, in his characters, or 
in his versification, so irresistibly ludicrous, as to produce, 
Without assistance, that very effect which is the object of all 
burlesque-writing. In Shakespeare, however, nothing of this 
kind oceurs, and, therefore, his dramatic poems are not, 
strictly speaking, fit subjects for ridicule. [tis very different 
with the producti ions of hits numerous commentators, whose 
elaborate eaieatie on of trifles, and whose profundity of re- 
search Into the plainest matters, render them the most proper 
persons in the literary world to serve as bulis for the shafts of 
ridicule. With respect, then, to the amusing little volume 
before us, we cannot quite admit the cogency of the reasons 
advanced, or rather adverted to, in defence of the practice of 
burlesquing Shakespeare, though we shall suffer the author to 
speak for himself on that subject ; ; but he has our unqualified 
commendation for his successful attempt to ridicule the labo- 
rious nothings of some of the bard’s commentators, at whose 
critical labours, we are persuaded, no one would have ex- 
pressed greater astonishment than the bard himsclf, had he 
been permitted to witness them. 
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« The following pages,” says the author, in an ‘ advertisement’ 
prefixed, by way of preface, to his book, “‘ were written, currente 
calamo, principally to occupy a few hours, when Ieisine, from miat- 
teis of a more serious nature, enaoled the author to indalge in a re- 
laxaton of mind, and to abstract himself from the consideration of 
business incessant and wearisome. It gratified a few frends; and, 
trusting that it may afforda few minutes amusement to any lover 
of the drama, the author humbly submits it to the perusal of the 
public. He will not apologize to the theatrical world for travestising 
this tragedy. There is a pre og tor the attempt. and, indeed, the 
arguments advanced in apology for publishing ‘ Hamiet-Travestie,’ 
are sufficiently capuble of refuting any objecti iva Which may be 
started by cavillers on this he ad. There lives not one who entertains 
a stronger fecling of veneration for Shakespeare, than the humble 
individual who pens these lines: if it were ne:ded, however, to ad- 
duce further excuses for this outrage on the feelings of black-letter 
Jitterati, Meny cos be advanced from a late number of ‘ the Re- 
flector, from the pen of a writer of sterling talent and abilities, as a 
critic, unrivalled. 

‘* Town that my ‘ compunctious visitings’ of conscience, in the 
regard of the respect due to literature and our bard, are not a little 
soothed by the reflection, that not only a livng dramatist, but a fa- 
med poct, and contemporary of Swift and Pope, &c. have severally 
burlesqued the striking peculiarities aud excellences of Shakespeare. 
The author of the Critic, with *——-n‘ty,* be would have added, 
and even Gay, in his quarrel between Peachum and Lockitt, had tras 
vestied the dyeing words of Hotspur, and the altercation between 
two no less personages than Brutus and Cassius.t 

“In the present rage for Aippo-dramas (unde derivatur ?) and 
whilst the formation of theatres remains so iil-judged as it is, no 
play of merit can be performed to the satisfaction of a delicately ac- 
curate and discerning mind. To travestie works, therefore, which 
can only be duly appreciated by private and patient perusal, cannot be 
deemed very culpable. The motions of the heavenly bodies have 
not been ridicule! into insignificance by the poor representation of an 
orrery.” 











There is no similitude between the two cases—the orrery 
professes to be a feeb le representation of the heavenly bodies, 
for the purpose of explaining their relative position, move- 
ments, &c. and theretoere cannot possibly render those bodies 
either ridiculous or lusignificant, whereas the avowed and 
sole object of a travestie is to bring the work travestied into 





* « Vide the Critic, Act ITJ ; and 5s Sey IV, Part I, Act V. 

¢ ‘* Vide Swift's letter to Gay, o7th Naovetsher. 1727, in the edi- 
tion of Swift's works and correspondence, edited by Nichols; 1803. 
Vol. XVII, p. 162 
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ridicule. Nor can we perceive any reason why it should be 
either more or less culpable to travestie plays, which are only 
read, than others which are read and performed, and so _per- 
formed, too, that the ear, as well as the eye, may be gratified. 


** The Senate scene, Othello dressed in the fashion of the 17th 
century, that classical era in the theatrical world (surely the author 
means the eighteenth century !) before a Kemble taught* the stage 
what charms are possessed by propriety of costu:me, would furnish an 


excellent subject for the pencil of a Hogarth.”’ , 


The stage is certainly indebted to Kemble for introducing 
a propriety of dress and scenery, which had been almost totally 
neglected in preceding times ; bui, to counterbalance this ad- 
vantage, it is also indebted to him for the disgraceful practice 
of introducing horses, and not a few asses, on the stage. When 
we see a man who affects great classical purity of taste, and 
who displays an ostentatious fondness for black-letter dramas, 
and who even attempts to reform our language, or at least our 
pronunciation, so disgrace himself and his theatre, by making 
it at once the rival of Astley, of Hughes, and of Sadler’s Wells, 
we can only conclude, that taste, prejudice, and propriety, have 
less influence on his mind than money. 

The observations in the note, respecting Garrick’s inatten- 
tion to costume, are just enough ; but who would not rather 
see Garrick in Hotspur or Macbeth, in a laced frock, and 





* «€ The engravings prefixed to the editions of Shakespeare, pub- 
lished about the commencement of the 17th century, prove how 
powerfully the costame of the then actors tended to destroy the illu- 
sion of the scene. I.ear, for instance, in a stiff court dress, (as are 
also Kent and the Fool) beseeches the wind to‘ singe’ not his * white 
head,’ but ‘ wig’ sufficient for a bench of bishops! That the great 
Garrick was indolent in effecting so desirable a reform (and what is 
like reform) is dress, may be gathered from the following observations 
of writers on subjects connected immediately with the drama. 

*« Speaking of Stephens, an actor in Rich’s time, in Polydore, 
Davies says, ey he lad:es were more especially displeased with such a 
representation of a young gay libertine (Stephens was aged, bulky, 
and awkward) dressed in a LARGE FULL-BOTTOMED WIG, and, I be- 
lieve, RED stockings. Davies’ Dramatic Mis. 

** Of Garrick’s Hotspur, the same writer says, ‘ His dress was 
eljected to; alaced rrocK, anda Ramittge wig, were thought too 
insignificant for the character.” Again, of Garrick : «1 remember, 
says Lee Lewis, in his Life, ‘that great stickler for propriety, Mr. 
Garrick, 1 in the scene following that in w hich he is chosen king, in 
Maebeth, came on the stage with a wig as wer as any worn now by 
eravest barons of our Ex xchequer ! !" Ohe! jam satis est. 
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jarge wig, than Kemble, dressed in all the laboured propriety 
of costume? This writer is not aware, that nobody who heard 
Garrick play, ever thought of his dress. However unnal: urally 
habited he might appear, he was the most complete represen- 
tition of human nature that ever graced the stage. Kemble 
has 'aboured to subdue the defects of nature, and so far has 
g merit; Garrick exerted himself only to disp): iy the boun- 
ti gifts of nature to the best advantage. Kemble’s per- 
formance evinces an excellence of art to which few have 
attained ; Garrick’s acting was the perfection of the art—Ars 
es! celare artem—and in fim the concealment was so perfect, 
that nothing of art was perceptible ;—all was nature. 

It is more easy to give a specimen, than an analysis, of such 
a Travestie as this: and as Otheilo’s Address to the Senate of 
Venice, when charged by Brabantio with the seduction of his 
daughter, must be fresh in the recollection of our readers, we 
shall extract the parallel passage from the ‘Travestie. 


“ Sone, Otheilo, (Tune ‘ Bow, wow, wow,’ or ‘ Date Ololum.’) 


‘« Your worships, wise and wonderful, this ram old codger’s daughter, 
"Tis true I’ve spliced ; but, ‘pon my oath, to shame I havn't brought 
her ; 
And as I can’t palaver you, or garnish words with mammery, 
I'll teil the trath, avoiding ev'ry kind of gag and flummery. 
Bow, wow, wow. 


“* To take pot-luck I often by her father was invited, 
My ‘ Parentage’ and ‘ Education’ always I recited ; 
From the moment when 1] first was breech'd, he made me tell my story, 
To the instant when his claret I was swigying in my glory. 
Bow, wow, wow. 


** J told bim how I hanging miss’d, and yet was sav'd from drowning, 
And quizz’d bim “bout my other ’seapes, wntil I set him frowning ; 
How often I was press‘d, releas’d, so well I then could wheedle ; 
How the ‘ Devil’s punch-bowl' I had seen, and Cleopatra’s needle. 
Bow, wow, wow. 


‘* How collieries at Newcastle I'd seen, and didn't falter; 

A donkey-race at Brighton, and the rock of Gibraltar; 

Of folks who griskens made of onc another, chops, and rashers ; 

Of gemmen wearing heads like pra ay and such iike dashers ! 
Bow, wow, wow. 


** At hearing this, how Desdemona’s wond'ring eyes would ylisten ! 
And, soon as she'd lock'd up the tea-things, back she’d come to listen; 
Which I, perceiving, ran it o’er, without her once replying, 

And so moy'd her that, by pail-fulls, by the pow’rs, she was crying ! 
Bow, wow, wow. 
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** She blew her nose, and sigh’'d—an then my story I'd renew again ; 

She said ‘'twas Moll and Colly,’ sigh’d, and then her nose she ‘blew 
again: 

And sobb'd out, § Pon my life, my lad, your manner’s so transporting, 

* Any friend of your's who brings your tongue, may come to me a- 
courting.” Bow, wow, wow. 


*« Untoa horse that’s blind, they say, a nod is quite sufficient, 

a soon I prov’d that than my eye my tongue was more deficient : 
Whatever now, your W orsbips say, I’m willing quite to bow to it ; 

And here's herself! —If false I've spoke, tet her shew the where and 


how to it. Bow, wow, wow.” 


This extract is sufficient to convey a competent idea of the 
manner in which the Travestie is conducted. ‘There is ocea- 
sionally much humour in it, and it may serve to excitea laugh, 
which the reader will not bic for on reflection. 

The “ Notes on the play of Othello-'Travestie,” are in imita- 
tion of the style of some of the most celebrated commentators 
of the British bard. We shall extract those on Act 1. Scene I. 
as an adequate specimen of the whole. 


‘© (a) * A copper.’ In‘ Doll of Wapping, her rare device, a play 
rich in witticisms, I have met with this word frequently ; see also 
* Eastward for Sprats,’ published by Maister Abel Humme, in Cheap- 
side, Act IV. Scene2. ‘ Nay, sweete-bart, not @ copper, by my 
saye, la.’ 

STEEVENS. 
Act I. Scene 1. Line 3. 

“© * Death an'ounds listen ! Neither this ejaculation, nor Stood 
is in the elder editions : James the First, by his celebrated anti-jura- 
mental act, did away the use of these angry expletives, so much in 
vogue, owing to Elizabeih’s partiality for swearing :--in a scarce tract, 
entitled ‘The Modes of ye Courte, by Syr T: Tilbure, 1578,’ we 
find that our virgin Queen once threatened « Bishop, ‘ by G—, I'll 
immediately unfrock you.’ 

STEEVENS, 

‘ This letter was to a Bishop of Ely, a see kept vacant for nineteen 
years, by her sacred Mojesty, in order to retain the revenue ;—ihis 
prelate had promised to exchange some part of the land belonging to 
the see, for a pretended equivalent; the agreement had be-n nuga- 
tory, tothe shame of the bishop's character be it recorded, were it 
not that her Majesiy terced him to a preservation of bis w ord, by the 
following e: nphatic,“energetic, and compulsory, epistle. * Proud pre- 
jae, [ understand that you are backward in com plying with our 
agreement; but I would have you Know, that I, who made you what 
you are, can unmike you ; and if you do not forthwith fulfil your 
engageinent, by God, [ will immediately unfrock you. Your's, as 
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you de.wean yourself, ELIZABETH. JOHNSON, 
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‘© (L)—* cut your stick ?’ In our author's time, travellers used 
stafls when journeying, purposely to facilitate their progress, 
the temperaty and occasional imposition of the arm on ‘ the 
stick,’ relteving the bodily weight generally borne by the feet. Rode- 
rig, therefore, means, ‘ why “de you preserve terms of amity witha 
man, displeasing to you, and eminently obnoxious,—quit the service 
of the Moor,’—that is, metaphorically, ‘ cut your stick,’ take your 
departure. JOHNSON. 

* —* cut your stick’—means nothing more nor less than ‘ flake him 
heertily ; lay iton him; trounce him. Doctor Johnson's interpreta- 
tioa is ingenious, but ingenious orly. THEOBALD. 

“ «— cut your stick. Mr. Theobald’s self-possession on this ab- 
strise point, makes me regret that our author lives not ‘ to cut his 
stick,’ and use it.on a certain commentator’s back, according to his 
sapent interpretation. I shall not Jose further time in the considera- 
lior of the question, than merely to quote the following lines from 
anoher part of this play, which, if applicable, and there is no doubt of 
it, ¢euld induce Mr. ‘Theobald té * cut his stick,’ in the true sense, as 
aconmentator: ‘ ne suter.’ 


© Desdemona and Cassto. 
‘ Zmilia. Ma'am, here's the General. 
‘ Cassio, PU cui my sitck. 
« Desdemona. Oh, stop 
WARBURTON. 


«© —cut my stick.’ T have happily met with a passage in the 
course of my researches, which proves Dr. Johnson's reading correct. 
In ‘ Fayre Julic, her woeful] Lament, entered in the books of the 
Stationers’ Company, 241: May, 1897, I find the following : 


O fare you well, my Darbie true ! 
* Although you did me trycke, 
I cannot chuse but say ‘ adewe, 
« Sith yor will cué your stick.’ 
STEEVENS. 


These are no bad imitations of our sage commentators, many 
of whom perplex the:r brains to discover a meaning, of which 
the poor author never dreémt. Our readers may now judge 
what sot of amusement they may expect to derive from the 
perusal of this little volume, on which, in our opinion, a lei- 
sure hour may be pleasantly, if aot profitably, bestowed. 
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Select Letters of Tippoo Sultan to various public functionaries ; 


including the principal ‘Military Commanders, Governors of 


Forts and Provinces, diplomatic and commercial agents, &€. 
&e. &e. Together with some addressed to the Tributar , 
Chiefiains of Shdnoor, Kurnool, and Cannanore, and sundn y 
other persons. Arranged and translated by William Kirk- 
patrick, Colonel in the Service of the Honouruble East Inda 
Company. Wiih Notes and Observations, and an Appenilix, 
contaming several original documents, never before published. 
4to. Pp. 600. 2]. 2s. Black, Parry, and Co. 


Ir is known that, on the final reduction of the kingdom of 
Mysore, by the capture of Seringapatam, its capital, and, oy 
the death of Tippoo Sultan, its monarch, all the archives, pub- 
lic papers, and private manuscripts of ‘Tippoo, fell into the 
hands of the conquerors. Many of them, unfortunately, were 
lost, by the ignorance of those to whose share they fell, though 
many of them were saved, by those who knew their vaue. 
The letters before us were of the last description, and are sc far 
valuable, as they serve to throw a light upon the character, 
manners, habits, disposition, and government, of one of the 
most capricious, self-willed, unprincipled, and restless, tyrants, 
that ever swayed an Eastern sceptre. Though the correspon- 
dence, here presented to the public, is very far from complete, 
yet, as Colonel Kirkpatrick truly observes, 


« Enough remains, if not to elucidate every transaction of the 
Sultan's reign, at least to develope his singular character in the most 
Satisfactory manner. The importance of these letters, indeed, does not 
consist so much in the light which they are calculated to shed on 
several material occurrences of the period they relate to, (though, in 
this respect, they will certainly be found a useful guide to the future 
historian of Mysore) as in the vivid illustration which they atord of 
the genius, talents, and disposition, of their extraordinary author, who 
is here successively and repeatedly delineated, in colours from his own 
pencil, as the cruel ‘and ‘relentless enemy ; the intolerant bigot, or 
furious fanatic; the oppressive and unjust ruler; the harsh and rigid 
master ; the sanguinary tyrant; the perfidious negotiator ; the frivo- 
lous and capricious innovator ; the mean and minute econonist; the 
peddling trader; the painter will not be sus specied of-overcha: ging the 
unfavourable traits of the picture, when it is considered that that pic- 
ture is his own.’ 


Aceustomed, as Europeans are, to attach to an Eastern mo- 
narch ideas of pomp, splendour, magnificence, and profusion, 
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they will read with surprize, and perhaps with some incredulity, 
this motley list of occupations and defects, ascribed, by our 
author, to Tippoo Sultan.» But he has not exaggerated, for 

Pippoo has certainly presented himself, in the letters before us, 
in all those various characters. He was himself the sole trader 
in many of the most valuable objects of trafic in his dominions. 
He kept his regular agents, factors, and shopmen, to whom he 
paid wages, with whom he constantly communicated in person, 
about the different articles of trade, and from whom he received 
a regular account of their dealings, and exacted alfthe profits of 
their resp ective concerns, to the last farthing. In short, nature 
and education seem to have destined him for a ret tail shop- 
keeper; his capacity, his talents, his information, and acquire- 
ments, exactly qualified him for such a situation ; and Fortune, 
in making him a Sultan, spoiled a good grocer. Fis inveterate 
parsimony betrayed him into constant acts of the most despicable 
meanness; and there was no act of cruelty or injustice that he 
wouid not commit for the gratification of his avarice. 


* In making the present selection,” says Colonel K., ‘* from about 
a thousand letters, I have confined myself, almost entirely, to such as 
either appeared to exhibit the Su/tan in some new light ; to unfold 
some of his political, financial, or commercial, views ; or to elucidate 
some historical fact. Those which merely related to details of ordinary 
business, without eliciting any thing peculiarly characteristic of the 
writer, have been passed over. I have also judged it unnecessary to 
insert any part of the Sultan's correspondence with the several British 
governors of India, as most of those documents are already in the pes- 
session of the public.” 


The Editor then proceeds to state fhe rules which he has 
prescribed to himself, in his translation, to avoid the perpetual 
recurrence of particular expressions, which is remarkable in 
the originals, but which would be extremely disgusting to an 
English ear. He has retained, however, every thought and 
every word which could serve to convey an idea of the peculiar 
cast of Ti ippoo’s mind. 


** Tippoo Sultan, indeed, rarely took up his pen, without its laying 
open some recess or other of his various and irregular mind. He sel- 
dom issues an order that does not bespeak either: the general tone of his 
nature, or the particular impulse of the moment. He seems to have 
felt no hesitation in avowing, in the course of the letters which follow, 
the most flagitious sentiments ; and this may be accounted for on one 
or other, or on both, of these principies. ‘The leiters being, in the 
first place, addressed, with few exceptions, to persons in absolute de- 
pendance on him, he consequently would be wholly free from that 
sort of reserve which arises from the fear of incurring the censure or 
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reproach of the world. He knew his will to be law, the propriety of 
which, as it m ght concern others, would never be canvassed or 
doubted by any of bis slaves. In the next place, he probably mea- 
sured the sentiments in question, by a different standard from that 
with [by} which we estimate them. Thus, the varicas murders and 
acts of treachery, wiuci we see him directing to be carried into exe- 
culion, Were not criasinal, bat, on the contrary, just, and even meri- 
torious, ia ap eyes. They might, and most likely did, in a great de- 
gree, proceed from a dispos: ciel naturally cruel and sanguinary ; but, 
perhaps, an intolerant religious zeal and bigotry were ‘Dot less active 
motives io them. The Koran ’ (ike the corrupted Christianity of the 
Church of Rome,) ‘ taught him, that it was not necessary to keep 

aith with infidels, or the enemies of the true religion, in which class 
it was not difficult for him to persuade himself, that it was right to in- 
clude all who opposed, or refused to co-operate in, his views for the 
extension of that religion ; or, in other words, for his own aggran- 
dizement. Hence it was, that our Mussulman allies and subjects 
were scarcely less obnoxious to his hatred aud vengeance than our- 
selves. With regard to the secret murder of his English prisoners, 
his dreadful slaughter of the Koc res and Nairs, and his forcible con- 
version of so many thousands of the two latter tribes to the Mahom- 
medan faith, be probably thought sech enormities no less warranted, 
both by the example and precepts of the founder of his religion, than 
the infraction of oaths arid engagements in transactions with un- 
believers.” 


Assuredly, these Letters do exhibit the Sultan in a point of 
view by no means favourable to his character ; for a more atro- 
cious, sanguinary, and vindictive, tyrant, the annals of history 
scarcely present tous. The “ observations” of Colonel Kirk- 
patrick, annexed to most of the Letters, form by no means the 
least valuable, or least instructive, portions of this volume. 
They are, indeed, frequently necessary, to render the letters 
intetligi! He 5 in: lependently of which civeumstance, they convey 
agreat deal of useful information, which none but a person 
having great local knowledge, and being conversant, as well 
with the customs, as with the language, of the country, could 
possibly impart. ‘They display, also, much good sense, and 
strong marks of that intelligent uitnd, which struck us forcibly 
r perusal of a furmer work from the same pen, containing 


X 
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the deseripiion of an interesting journey to Nepaul. 

Phe very nature ef such a work as the present precludes the 
possibility of analysis, even were that process desirable. Ve 
must, therefore, confine ourselves to a few remarks on insu- 
lated passages or facts, w bi h way seem to justify particula 
notice, ‘Prapoo had sent directions to the manufacturers of : 
district in his empire, to weave a particular kind of stuff, which 
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he had pointed out to tiem, but, for some reason or ¢ther, these 
directions were not complied with. The Sultan, therefore, 
wrote to the chief officer of the district on the subject, ex- 
pressing his displeasure, and containing the following curious 
order.— If, notwithstanding your injunctions and menaces, 
they persist in their false pretexts and disobedience, they must 
be weil flogged.”” ‘This was a species of discipline which the 
Sultan very frequentiy commanded to be inflicted on those 
who incurred his displeasure. Colonel Kirkpatrick thus ob- 
serves upon it. 


«© Revolting as the idea of flogging a body of weavers for being 
averse to undertake a fabric with which they were probably unac- 
guainted, or which they might not be able to execute without detri- 
ment to their ordinary occupations, must appear to every English 
reader, we are obliged, in fairness to Tippoo Sultan, to acknowledge, 
that similar acts of oppression and violence are, by no means, uncom- 
mon under the native governments of India. Still, however, such 
acts usually proceed from subordinate officers, or persons exercising, 
and perhaps abusing, delegated power ; and rarely, if ever, distinctly 
and immediately, as in the instance before us, from the sovereign 
himself. Thus the evil, generally speaking, is imputable to the despotic 
nature of the government; while, in the case under consideration, 
it may justly be referred, in a great measure, to the personal charac- 
ter of the ruler.” 


Whenever the Sultan wanted to get any chief, and his fa- 
mily, into his power, he directed his officers to have recourse to 
the most direct falsehoods, to the most gross frauds, and to the 
most atrocious perfidy, forthe accomplishment of his purpose. 
For he never suffered himself to be restrained by any law, 
religious or moral, much less by any law of nations, by any 
principle of honour or of honesty, or by any regard for good 
faith, for the full gratification of his vengeance. F requent in- 
stances of this revolting conduct occur in the ietters before us. 

In a letter of ceremony to Shah Allum, the reigning Em- 
peror, dated the 23d of June, 1785, only fifteen months after 
he had concluded a peace with the English, Tippoo Sultan 
thus expresses his intentions respecting them. 


‘* This steadfast believer, (meaning liimself) with a view to the 
support of the firm religion of Mahommed, undertook [some time 
since] the chastisement of the Nazarene tribe ; who, unable to 
maintain the war [1] waged against them, solicited peace [of me] in 
the most abject manner. This is so novorious a fact as not to require 
to be enlarged on. With the divine aid and blessing of God, it is 
now again | my] steady determiuation to set about the total eztérpation 
and destruction of the enemies of the faith.” 

No. 183, Vol. 45. August, 1813. N 
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On this passage Colonel Kirkpatrick makes the following 
remarks— 


«© There can be no doubt that, by the Nazarenes, mentioned in 
the second paragraph, the English are meant; and that the peace 
aliided to is that of Mangalore, concluded in March, 1784, or about 
fi‘ieen months previously to the date of the letter under consideration, 
Here, then, we have an indisputable proof, that it was ‘ the steady 
determination’ of the Sultan, as early, at least, as June, 1785, to 
seize the first favourable occasion of ‘ utterly extirpating and destroy- 
ing us.” It was highly probable, however, that this resolution was 
tiken jong before it was announced to Shah dillum ; and, in short, 
that it was coeval with the very treaty by which he bound himself 
to maintain the relations of amity with us. Unfortunately, his in- 
structions to the first embassy which he dispatched to Europe (via 
Constantinople) and which I conceive to be that alluded to in letter 
VII, have not been preeerved, or, at least, discovered ; otherwise 
there is abundant reason to suppose, that this document would have 
fully shewn, that vigorous prosecution of the war against us was 
an object that never ceased to occupy his chief attention, from 
th®moment of his accession to the Musnud. Subsequent events, 
indeed, compelled him to suspend, for some time, his hostile pur- 
poses ; nor would he seem to have ever taken any particular pains 
to conceal them. In his own Durlar he certainly did not; and 
there is sufficient ground for concluding, that he was not more re- 
served on the subject in his occasional communications to other 
foreign or independent powers, than to the Emperor of Delhi. It is 
not unlikely, indeed, that he wrote with iess frcedom than he spoke 
of his intentions, or than he authorized his diplomatic agents to 
speak of them. Oral declarations could be easily disclaimed, and 
would be difficult to prove ; while written ones, unless very cau- 
tiously expressed, might lead to premature discovery. Accordingly, 
he has not, in the present letter, distinctly and explicitly stated, that 
the English were ‘ the enemies of the faith,’ whom he was determined 
‘ to extirpate,’ although few persons will entertain any doubt on the 
subject. Still, however, if the letter had been intercepted, or com- 
municated to the British Government, and he had been questioned 
regarding it, he might have pretended that he meant the Koorgs, or 
Nairs, cr Mahrattahs, all of whom being infidels, as well as the 
English, might be equally considered as ‘ enemies of the faith.’ It is 
not to be denied, that the Sultan, all this while, kept up a cold and 
formal intercourse, by letier, with the British Government in India ; 
but there can be little question, that this was a constraint to which he 
submitted with reluctance; aud only because he could not have 
waved such a correspondence without manifesting, thereby, to that go- 
vernment itself, and in a manner more direct and explicit than he was 
yet prepared to do, the hostile spirit by which he was actuated towardsit. 
In fine, though he did not deem it necessary, or was unable, either from 
‘the violence of his hatred, to conceal his designs against us from his owa 
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dependants, or from some of the foreign princes and states with whom 
he was in correspondence, still it is not to be supposed that he was 
absolutely indifferent to our being apprized of them ; since, no doubt, 
be wauld rather have taken us by surprize, than have found us pre« 
pared to resisthim. He therefore continued to maittain an outward 
show of distant civility towards us, till, weary ot waiting for the 
assis‘ance he had been led to expect from the French, and no longer 
able, perhaps, to restrain the rancour which animated him against us, 
he at length gave full vent to it ; and, by an open atiack on cur ally, 
the Rajah of Travancore, plunged into that war from which he had 
hitherto abstained, only because he hoped, by delay, to prosecute it 
to greater advantage. But with his impetuous feelings, delay, beyond 
a certain point, was intolerable ; aud, therefore, yielding to those 
feelings, he willingly incurred the hazards of a contest, to which, 
though standing alone, he doubtless thought himself more equal than 
the event proved him to be. 

‘‘ The ovly remaining observation, suggested by the foregoing 
letter, relates to the professed object of the !ast war waged by Hyder 
Ali Khan against the English ; for the war alluded to in the second 
paragraph must, of course, have been that of 1780, though the Sul- 
tan, on this occasion, has thought proper to sink the name of his 
father. This war is said to have been undertaken ‘ with a view to 
the support of the Mahomedan religion.” This may serve as a clue 
to the real, however covert, meaning of the Mabhomedans, and par- 
ticularly bigotted ones, whenever they talk of ‘ holy wars,’ of ‘ wars 
entered into for the advantage and security of Isldm,’ and of ‘ the 
extirpation of the enemies of the faith.’ This language is suscep- 
tible, no doubt, of being applied to other infidels besides the Naza- 
renes ; but the time and occasion of its use, to say nothing of 
other circumstances, always sufficiently indicates who are actually 
intended. Thus, in the present case, the context so plainly points 
at the English, that we will venture to say, it would be difficult to 
find a candid and intelligent Mussulman who would hesitate, for an 
instant, to declare bis conviction, that they, and they alone, were 
alluded to in the passage in question. Indeed, it may be farther re- 
marked, in confirmation of this opinion, that * the extirpation’ of the 
Mahrattahs would never seem to have been an object in the contem- 
plation of the Sultan, whose hatred to that nation was far less violent 
than that which he bore to the English ; nor was their power viewed 
by him with the same fear or jealousy. Io his disputes with them, the 
acquisition of some fort or district, or the relinquishment of some pecu- 
Diary demand, was probably all that he, at any time, contended for.” 


The English Government, in the East, has often been ac- 
cused of being actuated by a lust of conquest, which led it 
wantonly to engage in wars for the purpose of territorial acqui- 
sitions. Whatever may have been the case in the intancy of 
our settlements in Hindd&stan, we believe that all the wars 


waged in that country-within the last thirty or forty years, have 
N2 
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been purely defensive wars. As to Tippoo Sultan, there can- 
not be the smallest doubt of his fixed resolution, from the 
commencement of his reign, to wage a Belium internecin:m 
with the English, against whom he cherished a kind of 
hereditary hatred, fostered by jealousy of their power, and 
sharpened by abhorrence of their faith, He was a thorough- 
bred Mussulman, whose bi: gotry was inveterate as his ignorance 
was profound, and who would have spared neither artifice nor 
violence, for the accomplishment of his favourite object, the 
total extirpation of the English from the soil of India. To this 
all his views were directed, for this all his plans, all his 
alliances, were formed ; with him, all other objects were subor- 
ordinate to this, to the attainment of which he ultimately sa- 
crificed both his throne and his life. It was perfectly clear, 
indeed, to all attentive observers of ‘Tippoo’s disposition, 
policy, and conduct, long before that war which ended in 
the dissolution of his Empire, that either he must subdue the 
English, or that the English must subdue him. Lord Corn- 
wallis tried the effect of lenity and forbearance, by stopping 
short in. the career of conquest, and by signing a treaty of 
peace, at the very gates of his capital. But ‘Lippoo was not a 
inan to be softened by a display of the milder virtues; he was 
more likely to treat lenity with derision, than to be grateful for 
its exercise towards himself. He fell, as he deserved to 
fall, the victim of his own restless, turbulent, and malignant, 
spirit; and he fell unlamented by his subjects, and unpitied 
by the world. 

While Barnahaddeen, who was nearly related to him, and 
who commanded his armies against the Mahrattahs, was en- 
gaged in the siege of Nergund, ‘Tippoo sent him the following 
letter, which is highly characteristic of his ferocious disposi- 
tion. 


«* We have learned, by a letter from the Sepadhar, Mahommed 
Ali, ‘ that he has carried his approaches to the edge of the ditch ; 
that the walls and batteries on his side are levelled to the ground ; 
and that the ditch only remains to be filled.". That, then, is a trifling 
affair. Let the ditch be filled, and, with the consent and concur- 
rence of all, let the place be stormed and taken. If, however, 
ihe garrison will capitulate, it will be well; and, in that case, with 
the exception of Kali Pundit, the rest may be allowed their lives and 
arms; but the Pundit's person must be secured. In theevnt, hows 
ever, of your being obliged to proceed to the assault of the place, 
every diving creature in it, whether man or woman; old or young, 
rhild, doz, bee or any thing else, must be put to the sword, with 
the single exception of Kala Pundit. What more ? 
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** OBSERVATIONS, 

‘« The sanguinary and ferocious disposition of Tippoo Sultan is here 
displayed in the most glaring and odious colours. The spirit of 
Nadir Sbah appears to breathe through every line of the concluding 
sentence of this memorable letter Kala Pundit was, most probably, 
reserved for some signal punishinent; or, perhaps, he was exempted 
from the general carnage here directed, because his immediate 
death might have frustrated the Su/tan’s views to pecuniary indemni- 
fication. Iris rather extraordinary, that this last consideration did not 
also lead him to make an exception, in his exterminating mandate, 
in favour of the wealthy merchants and bankers of tbe place; to se- 
cure whose persons he was afterwards extremely anxious.” 


In writing to another of his officers, who appears to have 
made a demand for a fresh supply of ammunition, after an ac- 
tion in which he had been engaged with the Aoorgs, he enu- 
merates ail the articles of that description which had been sent 
him before, and seems to complain of the quantity which had 
been consumed. He then expresses himself, thus querulously 
and brutally. 


“* You write, ‘ that you have not remaining more than from fif- 
teen to twenty cartridges in each cartouch pox ; at this rate the ex- 
penditure of cartridges has been very great ; we are curious to know, 
and desire you will informus, how many of the enemy have Leen sent 
to hell, by the expenditure of such a number of cartridges,” 


The brutal manner in which this man treated even his supe- 
rior officers was such as one would have supposed would have 
effectually destroyed all attachment to his person or service, if: 
such attachment ever existed; but, strange to say, this does _ 
nut appear to have been the case. We shail extract Colonel 
Kirkpatrick’s observations on this subject, which are curious 
and interesting. 


‘It seems impossible, that any thing, like that nice sense of 
honour, which usually distinguishes persons of a \iberal education, 
and particularly those of the military profession, should have existed 
in an army (or indeed in any other branch of a Government,) the su- 
perior officers of which were accustomed to be addressed by their 
Sovereign, in such coarse and degrading language, as that adopted by 
Tippoo Sultan in expressing his occasional disapprobation of theit 
conduct; accordingly few, if any of superior birth, or elevated sen- 
timents, were ever known to have appeared among the higher classes 
of his subjects. These classes. in fact, were almost exclusively com- 
posed of persons of humble origin, and mere adventurers; who,’ 
having been trained in implicit submission to the will of a cruel and 
upprincipled tyrant, could not be expected to exhibit any portion of 
that loftiness of spirit or generosity of disposition which still adorns 
many of the genuine descendants of the ancient nobility of the Mo- 
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ghul Empire, and would still make them spurn at any action, by 
whor:soever commanded, which they thought incompatible with 
their habitual notions of honour, or with the obligations of family 
pride. It was not so with the nobles (if nobles they might be called,) 
of Tipp o Sultan’s court. They were on all occasions, the passive 
ins'ruments of their master ; ait whose nod they were used to murder, 
berray. and nillage, certainiy without remonsirance, and, most pro- 
baoiy, equally without repagnance 

* But) oowever deficient this order of men may have been in 
this species of spirit and honour, which we have been considering, 
they would not appear to have been wanting in fidelity to his govern- 
ment, not to say attachment to his person With this last senti- 
Ment, it was not, perhaps, in the nature of things, that a man of 
his harsh and untorgiving disposition should be capable of inspiring 
them: but thir general cheracter of loyalty must be alowed to 
have been unimpeachable. To what degree this adherence to them 
might proceed from a real sense of duty and gratitude, is a question 
nct easy of decision. No doubt some of his principal servants 
ge have been. aod probably were, inflsenced by such motives ; 
yet, | confess, | am of epirion, that it was owing less to considere 
ations of thi, kind, than to the precautions adopted by the Sultan tor 
its prevention that so few instances of defection occurred amoung them, 
during the diferent wors-in which he was engaged. ~Tt was his prac- 
tice to oblige all the chief officers of state, end others holding employ- 
ments of materia! “ust, to fix the residcnse of their families perma- 
nently in Seriigepatam ; whence their removal without his know. 


Jedge and concurrence becamie impossible, "This expedient may be 
easily conceived to have bad the effect 9° confirms the fidelity of 
many who might otherwise have beer prom pte. by discontent, or 
other reasons, to quit Mysore. But if iois mi-crable policy answered 
the Sultan’s immediate purpose, it also promoted one. which he 
Jitt!e contemplated at the period of i's adoption. The final coaquest 
and seitlement of Tippee Sultan’s: omissions by the Bn lish was facili- 
tated by nothing so much, as the circumstance o: the famines of 
most of the principal men of the country having falle, a.ong with 


the fortress of Seringapatam. 


Many other interesting particulars of this extraordinary 
character, and details respecting his government und militaty 
resources, are to be found in this volume, which forms a 
valuable addition to the general stock of information on the 
affairs of British India, We sincerely hope that Col. Kirkpatrick 
will find sufficient encouragement, and enjoy a sufficient por- 
tion of health, to supply another volume, the materials for 
which are in his possession. 
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Historical, Genealogical, Chroneiogical, and Geographical Atlas, 
exhibiting ali the Royal Families in Europe, their origin, 
descent, marriages, &c. together with their various possessions, 
foreign wars, civil commotions, famous battles, religious trou- 
bles, minorities, titles and orders, courts of law, and remarkable 
events of each kingdom. By Le Sage. Translated from the 
last and much improved French edition: to which have been 
added Six Maps, composed by Madame Coinde, never before 
published ; making it a complete Universal Atlas. Dedicated, 
by permission, to his Royal Highness the Duke of Glou- 
cester. Folio. Six Guineas. Juigné, Margaret Street, Lon- 
don. 1813. 


Tuts book contains multum in parvo, as it professes to present 
the whole system of ancient and modern history ; and to be at 
once classical and elementary. Terhaps this is saying too 
much of a production so comparatively small, It is, however, 
a very ingenious and useful compilation, and may serve to assist 
the memory, and even to impart a general knowledge of his- 
torical events to the ignorant and uninformed. The “Maps are 
a useful accompaniment to the work, though necessarily on a 
small scale ; and the whole publication is highly creditable to 
the author’s perseverance and industry. It must not, however, 
be supposed, that we have taken the trouble accurately to exa- 
mine all the historical facts, and allthe dates, in the book, and 
to compare them with the authenticated pages of history. 
This would be a business of great labour, and would require 
much more time than we could possibly bestow upon any single 
publication. As far, however, as we have looked into it, we 
have found it tolerably accurate. But Mr. Le Sage is not 
always happy in his elucidations or explanations ; for instance, 
when he tells us, that * Genealogy is only to be learnt by the 
symmetrical situations of the personages ;”” we cannot but wonder 
at the obscurity of his elucidation. 

Such a work as this it is not possible to analyze ; and it is 
difficult to give a specimen of it. We shall extract, however, 
the author’s ** Observations on the Bourbons,” to enable our 
readers to form some judgement of his style and manner, . 

‘«* The house of Bourbon is particularly celebrated for the goodness 
of its princes, and their extreme valour; it bas given (supplied) a 
number of renowned captains, and two of the greatest kings of the 
monarchy ; Henry IV, of whom the French never speak but with love 
and enthtsiasm, and Lewis XIV. whom they never name but with a 
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just admiration. But this family will be more celebrated in ages to 
come, by the dreadful revolution of which it has been the victim.” 


The historian should always delineate characters with the 
pencil of truth, guided by the hand of justice. That the house 
of Bourbon presented many good princes, and some great cap- 
tains, is unquestionably true. But Henry the Fourth was a 
mixed character, more remarkable for generosity of disposition, 
and kindness of heart, than for real goodness ; while the admi- 
ration bestowed on Louis XIV. may, with more justice, be 
ascribed to the vanity of the people, than to the virtues of the 
monarch. The French, evidently, forgot both their love and 
their enthusiasm, for Henry the Fourth, when they demolished 
his statue on the Pont Neuf. Another exception to Mr. Le 
Sage’s general position, is surely to be found in Louis XV. 
who, though distinguished as the Bien-aimé of his subjects, 
inundated the land with those instruments of tyranny, called 
lettres de cachet, and signalized his goodness by the seduction of 
innocence, for he debauched more females than any of his sub- 
jects. We do not perceive how the House of Bourbon can 
become more celebrated by the Revolution, which terminated 
their reign, than by their own acts, if it be true, as Mr. Le Sage 
asserts, that they are so “particularly celebrated” for their 
goodness, and their valour, The most signal, example of 
goodness exhibited by that House was, Louis XVI, than whom, 
we beiieve, a more just and upright man never existed. Had 
he possessed as much mental fortitude as personal courage, his 
people would not have had to deplore, and to blush for, the 
horrible events of the French Revolution. 


‘* This house, the most ancient of Europe, as well as the most 
powerful and numerous, reckoning several centuries of an illustrious 
existence, atcended with constant success, victorious over its enemies, 
or inherilor of its rivals, occupying several thrones, and reigning upon 
the two hemispheres, covered with glory and honours, was destined 
to give to the earth, in the person of its chief, a great and terrible 
example of the fragility of human grandeur. A frightfal gulph 
epene: on a sudden under his feet, and he was irresistibly swallowed 
up, he, his throne, power, and family. Hardly could the imagination 
follow the rapidity of such a catastrophe. The effects of a thunder- 
bolt could not be more terrible ; in an instant, all disappeared, and 
the terrified mind sought in vain for some vestige of so much gran- 
deur. Men of the world, judges of the earth, philosophers of all 
sects, politicians of every country, read and meditate upon this.” 


‘* Here’s room for meditation, ev’n to madness.” But, by 
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the confidence with which Mr. Le Sage speaks of the constant 
success and victories of the House of Bourbon, we should really 
be led to suppose, that he had never read the naval history of 
Europe, and had never heard of such names as the Duke of 
Marlborough, and Prince Eugene of Savoy. These hyperho- 
lical expressions will not mislead ‘‘ the learned” who may con- 
sult his pages as an aid to memory, but they may chance to 
make false impressions on the minds of ‘* those who wish to 
learn.” What he means by “inheritor of its rivals,” we are at 
a loss to imagine. Should the work proceed toa second edi- 


‘ tion, errors and awkward expressions, like those which we have 


noticed, and we could notice several others of a similar nature, 
ought to be carefully corrected. And, indeed, we should 
strenuously advise the publisher, in such case, to submit his 
“ Atlas” to some good English scholar, who might not only 
make the necessary corrections, but remove the Gallicisms, 
with which, at present, it abounds. So revised and corrected, 


it would form an useful appendage to an historical library. 


Some of the Maps are not to be found in the original work, 
but have been supplied for the present publication by a Ma- 
dame Coindé, who keeps a French boarding school at the west 
end of the town, and whose name appears, in the list prefixed 
to the Atlas, as a subscriber for no less than fifty copies ! 











Tracts on Mathematical and Philosophical Sulyects ; comprising, 
among numerous and important articles, the Theory of Bridges, 
with several plans of recent improvement. Also the results of 
numerous experiments on the force of Gunpowder, with appli- 
cations to the modern practice of Artillery, By Charles Hut- 
ton, LL. D. and F. R S. &c. Late Professor of Mathema- 
tics in the Royal and Military Academy, Woolwich. In 3vols. 
price 2], 8s. Wilkie and Robinson. 


THE great utility and importance of this work may be inferred 
from the bare inspection of the title page, and the well earned 
fame of the author. 

It contains, indeed, a great variety of original matter, and 
may, therefore, be regarded as a most valuable augmentation 
to our stock of mathematical and philosophical learning. Few 
authors, either ancient or modern, have laboured with more 
assiduity and effect than Dr. Hutton, in promoting useful 
science ; he has been a writer on mathematical subjects, we 
believe, for juore than fifty years, and, during that period, his 
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books have taken a decided lead in places of public education, 
and have been universally referred to as standards of the first 
authority. Even the earliest of his productions continue to 
increase in public estimation, and this, his last performance, 
is well worthy to stand as a conclusion or climax to the whole 
of his works. It may be viewed as a collection of scjentific 
curiosities, and mathematical treasures, which the author has 
been many years in selecting and preserving, and which he 
now prints, as the last gift that he is likely to present to the 
public. It will, no doubt, be regarded with additional venera- 
tion as his last legacy, but we hope and wish that talents so 
eminently useful as his, will not remain unemployed, espe- 
cially as there does not appear in these volumes the slightest 
diminution of mental energy, notwithstanding his very advanced 
age, which must, from the date of his early productions, be 
now verging fast to fourscore. 

We cannot give our readers a better analysis of this work, 
than in the author’s own words, as taken from his preface. 


“ Having been,” says Dr. Hutton, “ for a long series of years, in 
the constant habit of preserving original tracts and dissertations on 
scientific subjects ; and now enjoying, at a very advanced period of 
life, some degree of leisure, in cousequence of my retirement from 
the laborious duties of the Royal Military Academy ; I have anxi- 
ously embraced the opportunity of selecting, and revising, such of 
those papers as were likely to be most useful, and of presenting them 
to the public. 

‘‘ Some few parts of these tracts have been already printed in the 
Philosophical Transactions, and in other works; but most of them 
are quite new ; and such as are not so, having been recast and greatly 
improved, may be also considered, in some measure, as original com- 
positions. These papeys, being necessarily of a miscellaneous nature, 
are here arranged nearly according to the order of time in which they 
were composed ; and the description of them is briefly as follows.” 


Here the doctor gives an outline of the work, which we 
sHall transcribe for the infarmation of our readers. 


VOLUME I. 

«* Tract 1, is on the Principles of Bridges.—The original of this 
paper was a small pampblet on the same subject, first published by 
me on a particular occasion at Newcastle, inthe year 1772. It was 
also republished at Londou in 1801, nearly in the same state. But 
it has been now recomposed, and greatly enlarged with many addi- 
tional propositions, as also numerous observations, both practical and 


scientific. , 
‘* An Appendix is also added, containing my report to the Com- 


mittee of Parliament on the project for a new iron bridge, of only 
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one arch, proposed to be thrown over the river Thames at London ; 
with several other appropriate articles, as below. 

‘© Tract 11, exhibits some curious queries concerning London 
bridge, proposed in the year 1746, by the magistrates of the city ; 
with the ingenious answers given to the same, by Mr. George Dance, 
surveyor-general of the city works, being the result of that gentle- 
man’s examination concerning the state of the bridge at that time. 

** TRACT 111, Contains experiments and observations to be made on 
the state of London bridge ; being the report of a committee of the 
members of the Royal Society, addressed to the common council of 
the city of London. 

‘* Tract iv, treats of the effects which might be produced on the 
tides in the river Thames, in consequence of erecting a bricge at 
Blackfriars. This was an ingenious report, drawn up by the late 
Mr. John Robertson, at the request of the city of London. 

‘« Tract v, consists of answers, given by me, to questions pro- 
posed by the Select Committee of Parliament, relative to a proposal, 
made by Messrs. Telford and Douglas, for erecting a new iron bridge, 
of a single arch only, over the river Thames, instead of the present 
London | bridge. 

“ Tract vi, exhibits a brief history of the original invention, 
and subsequent improvements of iron bridges, as practised of late 
years in this country.” 


It ought to be here noticed, that the foregoing Tracts on 
Bridges: are illustrated with a great number of figures, and 
would, in themselves, form an claborate volume of great and 
uncommon value. 


‘ Tract vit, is a dissertation on the nature and value of infinite 
series ; explaining the properties of several forms of such series, as 
converging, diverging, and neutral. 

“« Tract vit, is a new method for the valuation of numeral 
infinite s ries, that have their terms alternately plus and minus ; 
which is performed by taking continual arithmetical means between 
the successive sums, and between the means; a method by which 
the value or sum of any such series is very easily and quickly ob- 
tained. 

** Tractix, is a method of summing the series a+lr+cx?+ 
dr°+ex*+ &c. in the case when it converges very slowly, namely, 
when x is nearly equal to 1, and the coefficients a, +, c, d, &e. dee 
crease very slowly ; the signs of all the terms being plas or positive : 
—-a method which has been considered a great desideratum in infinite 
series. . 

“‘ Tract x, contains the investigation of certain easy and general 
rules, for extracting any root out of a given number ; exhibiting a 
general and very easy formula, to serve for all roots whatever. 

“ TracT xi, is a new ‘method of finding, in general and 
finite terms, near values of the roots of equations of this form, 
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x —pr +qvr —&c, =0; namely, having the terms alter- 
nately plus and minus: being one method more to be added to the 
many we are already possessed of, for determining the roots of the 
higher orders of equations. 

«© Tract xi, treats of the binomial theorem; exhibiting a de- 
monstration of the truth of it in the general case of fractional ex- 
ponents. The demonstration is of this nature, that it proves the 
law of the whole series in a formula of one single term only : thus, 
P, Q, R, denoting any three successive terms of the series, expanded 
from the given binomial (1 +2)s, and if — P=Q, then is - ~ 
Q=R, which, denotes the general Jaw of the series, being a new 
mode of proving the law of the coefficients of this celebrated 
theorem. But, besides this law of the coefficients, the very form 
of the series is, forthe first time, here demonstrated, viz. that the 





! 
form of the series for the developement of the binomial (1+ 2) *, 
with respect to the exponents, will be 1+ ax-+ lz?+ ca°+ dz*+ 
&c. a form which has heretofore been assumed without proof. 

“« ‘Tract x11l, treats on the common sections of the sphere and 
cone: with the demonstration of some other new properties of the 
sphere, which are similar to certain known properties of the circle. The 
few propositions which form part of this tract, ina small specimen 
of the analogy, and even identity, of some of the more remarkable 
properties of the circle, with those of the sphere, to which are added 
some properties of the lines of section, and of contact, between the 
sphere and cone: both of which can be further extended as occasions 
may offer, 

“« Tract X1v, on the geometrical division of circles and ellipses 
into any number of parts having equal perimeters, and areas either 
all equal or in any proposed ratios to each other: constructions which 
were never before given by any author, but which, on thecontrary, 
had been accounted impossible to be effected. 

** TRACT Xv, contains an approximate geometrical division of the 
circumference of the circle. 

“« TRACT xvi, treats on plane trigonometry, without the use of 
the common tables of sines, tangents, and secants: resolving all the 
cases in numbers, by means of certain algebraical formulz only. 

‘© ‘Tract xvii, is on Machin’s quadrature of the circle ; being an 
investigation of that learned gentleman's very simple and easy series 
for that purpose, by help of the tangent of the arc of 45 degrees ; 
which series the author had given without any proof or investi- 
gation. , 

« Tract xvii, a new and general method of finding simple and 
quickly-converging series ; by which the proportion of the diameter 
of a circle to its circumference, may easily be computed toa great 
many places of figures. By this method are found, not only Ma- 
chin’s series, noticed in the last Tract, but also several others that 
are much more simple and easy than his. 

“* Tract xix, the history of trigonometrical tables, &c. being 
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a critical description of al] the writings on trigonometry, made before 
the invention of Jogarithms. 

‘© Tracr xx, the history of logarithms ; giving an acconnt of the 
inventions and descriptions by several authors on the different kinds 
of logarithms. 

“© Tract xx, on the construction of logarithms ; exhibiting the 
various and peculiar methods employed by all the different authors, in 
their several computations of these very useful numbers, 

‘« Tract xxl, treats on the powers of numbers; chiefly relating 
to curious properties of the squares, and the cubes, and other powers 
of numbers. 

‘¢ TRACT XXIII, is a new and easy method of extracting the square 
roots of numbers ; very useful in practice. 

“© Tract xxiv, shows how to construct tables of the square roots, 
and cube-roots, and the reciprocals of the series of the natural num- 
bers; being a general method, by means of the law of the differences 
of such roots and reciprocals of numbers. 

<¢ Tract xxv, is anextensive table of roots and reciprocals, con- 
structed in the above manner, accompanied also will the series of the 
squares and cubes of the same numbers. 


VOLUME II. 


«¢ Tract xxvi, an account of the calculations made from the sur- 
vey and measures taken at mount Shichallin, in order to ascertain the 
mean density of the earth: being the result of a laborious calculation, 
the first ever made to ascertain that density ; by which it is shown to 
be nearly equal to five times the density of water, or almost double 
the density of the rocks at the surface of the earth,, and that, conse- 
quently, the interior of the earth must consist of immense quantities 
of metals or metallic ores. 

“* Tract xxvil, consists of calculations to determine at what 
point, on the side of a hill, its attraction will be the greatest, This is 
inserted. as an appendix to the preceding tract, and intended to direct 
operations of any future attempt to ascertain such density, or to cor- 
roborate the foregoing statement; and, by this determination, it is 
shown, that the best situation is generally at about 3 of the altitude of 
the hill. 

“« TRACT XxXvillI, is an extensive treatise on cubic equations and 
infinite series; shewing theirnature, properties, and solutions, both 
in finite formulas and by expressions in infinite series. 

“* TracT xxix, contains a curious project for a new division of the 
guadrantal arc of the circle, with a view to trigonometrical and other 
purposes: being intended for the novel design of constructing tables 
of the sines, tangents, and secants of arcs, to equal patts of the radius 
of the circle ; or expressing all these lines, as well as the ares them 
selves, in such parts. 

“ Tract xxx, on the sections of spheroids and conoids: showing 
that all such plane sections are the same as conic sections; and that 
all the parallel sections, in each of these solids, are like and similar 
figures. 
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“ Tract xXxt, on the comparison of curves of the same species : 
shewing their mutual relations. 

‘* TRACT XXXII, contains a theorem for the cube-root of an alge- 
braic binomial, one of the terms being a quadratic radical ; useful in 
the solution of ceriain cubic equations by Cardan’s rule. 

** TRACT xxxtiI, is a complete history of algebra ; tracing its 
origin and practice among the ancient Greeks, the Indians, Persians, 
and Arabians ; with particular details of the various peculiarities and 
improvements, made among d.fferent people, and by several eminent 
individuals, especially among the European authors, namely, the 
Italians, Spaniards, French, Germans, and the English ; in which ali 
the discoveries and improvements are ascribed to the proper authors. 

« Tract xxxiv, exbibits the results of new experiments in Arti!- 
lery, for determining the force of fired gunpowder, the initial velocity 
ef cannon balls, the ranges of projectiles at different elevations, the 
resistance of the air to their motions ; the effeet of different lengths 
of guns, and of different quantities of powder, &c. &c.: giving a 
complete detail of all the circumstances attending these very numerous 
and accurate experiments, with many useful, philosophical, and prac- 
tical interences deduced from them ; the whole forming, as it were, 
anew era iu the progress of this curious and important branch of 
knowledge. 


«© VOLUME Url. 


“* Tract xxxv, ona new Gunpowder Eprouvette ; showing its 
construction aud use, by means of which the strength and quality of 
gunpowder may be proved and evinced, in a way far more exact and 
easy than by any other machine. 

“* Tract xxxvi, on the Resistance of the Air to bodies in motion, 

as determined by the Whirling Machine: showing the exact quantity 
of the air’s resistance to all forms of bodies, moved through :t with 
slow and moderate motions; the effects of which, cormbined with 
hose of the very high motions of cannon and musket-shot, furnish as 
with a complete and usiform series of resistances to all degrees of 
velocity, from the very slowest perceptible motions, to those of the 
highest and most violent. 

“+ Tract xxxvil, on the Theory and Practice of Gunnery, as de- 
pendent on the Resistance of the Air. This tract is employed in 
staitng the deductions, abstracted from all the preceding experiments, 
and applying them, in many problems, to the important purposes of 
artillery and projectiles. Here are given complete tables of the 
quantity of resistance to balls moving with every degree of velocity ; 
with correct rules for ascertaining those that are proper to all other 
sizes of bal's. Here are also given general rules and algebraic for- 
mulz, for expressing the resistance to any size of ball in terms of the 
velocity ; wiiba great variety of problems for determining the morons 
of bails in all directions, upwards, downwards, or obliquely, touching 
their velocities and times in motion, with the ranges of projectiles in 
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the*air, and practical applications to the cases of gunnery, in a great 
variety of useful instances. 

** Tract xxxvill, being the last, contains a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of practical questions, illustrating severai of the principles in the 
preceding tracts, with the solutions at large. 

“© Such are the outlines of a work,” continues the Doctor, ‘* which 
is the result of many. years assiduous study and persevering research ; 
and which, it is presamed, will be found to con:ain ses eral new arti- 
cles, on civil and military science, that may be deemed of national 
importance. 

“* It is, in all probability, the last original work that I may ever be 
able to offer to the notice of the Public, and am, therefore, the more 
anxious that it should be found worthy of their acceptauce and regard. 
To their kind indulgence, indeed, is due whatever success | may have 
experienced, both as an Author and Teacher for more than half a cen- 
tury : ‘and it is no small satisfaction to reflect, that my humbie endea+ 
vours, during that period, have not been wholly unsuccessful in the 
diffusion of useful knowledge. 

“* To the same liberal encouragement of the Public must likewise 
be ascribed, in a great measure, the means of the comfertable retire- 
ment which I now enjoy, towards the close cf a long and laborious 
life : and for which I have every reason to be truly thankful.” 

From the foregoing outline of this publication, our readers 
may form an idea of its public and private importance. To 
mathematicians in general, it will afford much edification, and 
even entertainment; and to certain professions tle work seems 
indispensable, particularly to military officers, architects, and 
surveyors. But, as it must shortly find a place in every well 
furnished library, with Dr. Hutton’s other works, we need say 
the less here on its merits or contents. 

We cannot, however, take leave of the subject, without a 
parting word respecting the author. We have already noticed 
the great success of his publications in advancing the sciences 
as an atithor, and we may here state, that he has ‘likewise most 
essentially contributed to promote them by oral instruction as 
ateacher. It is wel] known that for nearly forty years he pre- 
sided as head mastcr of the Royal Military  enmeing at Wool- 
wich. By his talents and perseverance, th at establishme: nt has 
been raised, from a state of compar: ative nfeviorit , to its pre- 
sent flourishing condition ; and it must be feorthee r gratifying to 
learn, that, notwithstandi ing his retirement from the academy, 
his plans of instruction ave still pursued there, and his books 
continued. ‘Thus, his valuable Jabours are made the more 
permanently beneficial to his country; and it should be also 
remembered with giatitude, that to his genius, science, and 
unremitting care, may be ascribed, in a great measure, the 
success which, of late years, has distinguished the British 
artillery, in all parts of the world, 
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To the Landed Interest. 
Fungar vice cotis acutum, 
Reddere que ferrum valeat, exsors ipsa secandi. 

The most gross misrepresentations having for some years past been 
industriously and interestedly circulated of the fall off in the growth 
of Oak Timber in this country, and the Committee of the House of 
Commons which was appointed a few years since to inquire into the 
truth of it, having separated without making any Report upon the 
subject, though they passed much time in their enquiries upon it; it 
is NOW neeessary, from the unwearied efforts which continue to be 
made to perpetuate this false and injurious notion, that rou should 
endeavour to draw the attention of the Legislature to the necessity 
of an enquiry as to the truth or falsehood of it, before the discussions 
on the Indjau Propositions are entered upon, or any Bill brought into 
Parliament respecting India-built shipping. 

The great quantity of Timber of the last fall which remains on 
hand wndisposed of--the few contracts which have been made for the 
purchase of timber of the present fall—the quantity now in the King’s 
Yards, which has been stated by the Secvetary of the Admiralty to be 
equal to three years consumption, and the large stocks, at present, 
in the hands of the private builders, particelarly in the River Thames 
—induces the best informed persons to apprehend a further serious 
decrease must take place in the price of one of the most valuable 
products of the kingdom, unless some check is instantly given to 
the causes which have led to the depression in the value of English 
Oak Timber. 

It is well known, from causes too obvious to be enumerated, that 
ship-building in Great Britain has, in general, fallen off ; that in the 

ort of London, since 1795, its decrease is more than half of the 
former building ; and tha:, had not Government contracted, during 
the last winter, with some of the London Yards, for the frigates 
now building, tre shipwrights in several of them, would have been 
many months without employment. Theignorance which prevails on 
this vital subrect, even in London, is most unaccountable !—the 
apathy in regard to it, Is OTHER CiRCLES, the most fatal! The 
moment, however, will arrive, perhaps too soon, when it will be, 
uuavailably, regretted. The disposition which is shewn to adopt, in 
al! cases, the dogmas of Dr. Adam Smith, Mr. Malthus, and the 
other speculative writers of modern days, is truly alarming! The 
progress and effect of these vicious refinements, in political @conomy, 
will be, extensively, felt at the close of the present war—they were 
partially felt at the termination of the last, and it was to have been 
expected, that the obloguy which was thrown, and justly, thrown, on 
the Government of that day, would have induced their successors to 
have hesitated, before they ventured, to perpetuute evils, the 
limited effects of which, at that time, were generally admitted and 
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The emigration which then took place, of our best seamen, ship< 
wrights, and others, was truly lamentable, and of which the Ad- 
miralty of thatdiy, cannot say they were not apprised—if such were 
the sad consequences produced at the close of the last war, what 
must be the case at the end of the present? For it we cannot, 
at this time, find employment for the shipwrights and others depend- 
ent on and connected with ship-building, in the Private Yards, how 
sha!] we then be able to find wok for the men fo be discharged from 
the King's Yards ?—Ship-building cannot increase at the return of 
peace ; for the transports to be discharged from the service, with the 
exisiing tonnage, will far exceed the legitimate demand of the trade of 
this country tor shipping; exclusive of the further depression oa 
sh'p-building ; by the continued admission of India-built ships to 
British registry. —!f the ships now building in the Private Yards for 
the King’s service had aot been laid dawn, where could our honest and 
ingenious artizans have found work ? Would it be grateful to the 
feclings of the country, that they should be driven from necessity to 
seek employment ly emigration ?—Recoilect what our ancient and 
well-informed writers have said on this most vital subject. Let the 
statesmen of THis Day reflect, before they act—let them look to the 
future, and, like their ancestors, disregarding all temporary expe- 
dients, legi-late for posterity, so as to secure and perpetuate the hap- 
piness, prosperity, and glory of their country. 

It is not necessary to point out the facilities of emigration ; they 
ar* too well known, and have been too long held out to “ the active, 
sinewy, and industrious native population of Great Britain,” to be 
disregarded by them, under the pecaliar pressure of their difficulties 
and disappointments. The limitations of the Sea-passenger’s Act 
will not prevent emigration, and the extended intercourse with Bri- 
t'sh North America has afforded, in some degree, under the peculiar 
circumstances of its recent situation, the means of an increased vent 
for it tothe United States, where every lure and inducement is held 
out to British artiticers and seamen. 

For these reasons, I am induced, again, to call on the Lanpep 
Interest, whose influence in the State is great; toexert themselves 
andto obtain a Parliamentary inquiry to be made, ‘* Whether there 
is, in fact, any scarcity of Oak Timber in Great Britain ?” for on 
the result of that inquiry, it is, now, admitted, but not in the most 
gracious manner, the propriety of admitting /ndta-tuilt ships to Bri« 
tish registry, is to be maintained or givenup!! The policy or impo- 
licy of the measure, and the considerations, natura'ly, arising from 
the pullic dependence on the Home Interests, as affecting the navy, 
the revenue, British manufactures, and the employment of British 
built shipping in the importation of raw materials used here in the 
building and equipment of ships, are thrown at a distance, and on 
this single question, it, ROW, appears, THE FATE OF THOUSANDS 
of the King’s best subjects depends. 

I shall conclude this address with the following quotation frafmiNo, 
16 of the Old Quarrerty Review, p. 327, and leave it te thess | 
No. 153, Vol. 45, dugust, 18is. O 
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persons who regard the prosperity and safety of the country, without 
reference to their zmmediute personal interest, to determine whetler it 
does not inculcate principles more appiicable to the well-being of Old 
England, than all the notions promulgated by the illuminati I have 
betore mentioned, , 

«* When BerKELy, in the Querist, asked—‘* Whether the number 
and welfare of the sabjects be not the true strength of the Crown ? 
Whether a country inhabited by people well fed, clothed, and lodged, 
would not every day become more populous ; and whether a numer- 
ous stock of people, in such circumstances, would not constitute a 
flourishing nation ?—And whether to provide plentifully for the poor 

. be not feeding the root, the substance whereof will shoot upwards 
| into the branches, and cause the top to flourish?’ he did not propose 
these quesiions as points which he conceived would ever be disputed, 
That wise andexcéilent man believed, as all wise men had done be- 
forehim, that the strength of kingdoms consisted mainly in the num- 
ber of their inhabitants, and that the true policy of Governments is 
not to prevent their subjects from multiplying, but to provide uses and 
employment for them as fast as they multiply.” 

Such being the sentiments of this good man and his commentator, 
it would well become others, of these days, who profess such exqui- 
site sensibility and feeling for the multitude, on political grounds ;_ to 
exercise a little tenderness and care towards their protection on more 
substantial ones; namely, tosecure the continuance to them of em- 
ployment in their respective callings; so asto enable them, to bear 
with cheerfulness and comfort, the burthens of war—to prevent them 
from an abandonment of their fire-sides and household gods; and 
that they may, under the glorious constitution of the country, secured 
by the valour and the wisdom of their forefathers, contribute by their 
exertions and talents, towards the defence of these realms, and render 
abortive the power of an enemy, whose unremitting vigilance and 
evergy are, unceasingly, directed, to the establishment of naval arse- 
nals in every port of Europe under his control. 

“* Fas est et ab hoste doceri.” 







































ALFRED. 
April 24, 1813. 





BRITISH GALLANTRY. 
Mr. Epiror, 

As it always affords you a high gratification te record the brave 
exploits of your gallant countrymen, you will readily insert in 
voer Patriotic Journal, the following particulars of an action, which, 
though little kaown, redounds to the glory and credit of the persons 
engages in if. 

‘In the spring of 1811, his Majesty's ship Barracouta was 
emploved in cruising off the Island of Java, previous to the arrival 
| est Batavia, and being at anchor near Bantam, 
Nialays) came on board the slip, and repre- 
imht be had at a particular part of the 

twenty miles from Bantam, 
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round a head of land, and entirely out of sight of the ship. Groner 
TyYRReLL, acting lieutenant, was sent ia the laorch with eight 
men, armed, for such fresh provisions as could be obtained for the 
ship's company. The beat left the ship about noon, and arrived at 
the appointed place in the evening, but the promised supplies were 
not ready) and the natives prevailed on Mr. Tyrece to lay off the 
place all night, under an assurance that the articles should be brought 
early in the | morning.—At daybreak a large prow appeared at a con- 
siderable distance, and while the crew were at breakfast in the boat, 
the prow was seen to make towards them ; as she approached, lieu- 
tenant ‘lyurex observed she was full of men, and thought it pru- 
dent to avoid an attack where the force was so very unequal and no 
advantage of any consideration to be gained ; but he soon disccuvered 
that escape was impossible, as the Prow both out-sailed and out-rowed 
the Launch. The Prow baving got within gunshot, began to fire at 
them, which convinced the lieutenant they were Pirates, antl know- 
ing that the whole of the boat’s crew would be put to death if taken, 
he immediately determined to board the Prow; and notwithstar ding 
the great disproportion, both in respect to the size of the vessel, 
and number of the crew, he ran the boat alongside the Prow ; 
when this little band, having cleared the way with their muskets, 
boarded the Prow near her head, and formed in two lines, (as pre- 
viously ordered) taking care that none of the Malays should get bes 
hind them.—lIn this situation they kept up an halt fire (when the 
rank behind were loaded the front fired and fell back, the other rank 
at the same time advanced, and in turn fired as soon as the former 
were reloaded) by this means, although the Malays used fire-atms, 
lances, and cresses, the deck of the Prow was completely cleared 
of them in about half an hour, when two of the boin' Ss crew incau- 
tiously went down into the cabin of the Prow, (probably for piun- 
der) avd some of the Malays being secreted below, came upon them 
by surprise, and stabbed them with their cresses.—The whole crew 
of the Prow, which consisted of forty-nine men, were killed or wound- 
ed. Several of the wounded Malays threw themselves overboard, 
and four or five swam on shore:. but according to information, 
afterwards received from the coast, all of them died. Thus, in this 
conflict, out of fifty-eight persons engaged, fifiy-cne of them were 
killed or mortally wounded. —The epteuaet, and his six surviving 
men, took the Prow and their boat (with the bodies of their two 
comrades) —first.to the Leda, which just then appeared in the offing, 
and the next day to their own ship, where they were gladly re- 
ceived and highly commended for their gallant conduct. The Prow 
was a large Malay vessel, decked from head to stern, and rowed 
with thirty-six oars.” 
“« The following Extract is from a Letter, written ly Lieutenant Tyrrell, 
to his hi: ghly respectable Father, Mr. Tyrrell, the City Remembrance 
dated iin Batavia Roads, August 30, 1811. 


“We afterwards sent ELM et prize, with a valuable cargo, to 


Billimbing, on the western coast of Sumatra, and have since heard 
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that she was taken by Pirates, who put every European on board 
to death.—I had a dust with them once, the Barracouia, lying at 
anchor at Bantam, some of the natives came on board, and told us 
if we would send a doat to a place they pointed out, they would 
give us refreshments. [I was sent in the Launch, with eight men, 
armed, to guard against treachery. We left the ship at noon, at 
night arrived at the place, but the things were not ready, and we 
were obliged to wait till morning. As we were cooking our break- 
fast, a Prow we had been watching all the morning, stood towards 
us; so! ordered every thing to be got ready.—As she approached, 
I observed she was full of men, and therefore thought it pradent to 
get off, but I could not, for the Prow both out-sailed and out-rowed 
us. When she came near they began to fire; I was now convinced 
they were Pirates, and determined to board them, knowing that 
to be the only chance, for if they took us they would have put 
the whole of us to death. As soon as we came along side, we 
cleared our way with our muskets, asd jumped on board the Prow ; 
there were about fifty men in her, and we only nine.—In about 
half an hour we cleared her. During the action several of the Ma- 
Jays, who were wounded, threw themselves overboard, and I ob- 
served four or five reach the shore. I had two men killed, the 
other six had no wounds of consequence ,—just then the Leda ap- 
peared in the offing, aud we took our prize on board her. Captain 
Sayer made us stay on board the Leda till the next morning, to 
refresh ourselves ; we got to the Barracouta about noon, and Captain 
Owen approved of what I had done.” 

Frequent as are these minor displays of courage and perseverance in 
the British navy, it is to be regretted they are not collected in some 
publication, where they might from time to time be referred to, as 
examples to the rising generation of young seamen. Though 
mentioned at the time of occurrence in the daily prints, the recol- 
lection of them is lost in the rapid succession of more extensive and 
brilliant actions ; it is therefore to be wished, that some public spirited 
bookseller will adopt this suggestion, and benefit the country bye 
publication of this natare. 

ALFRED. 

August 3, 1813. 
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To the Editor of the Antijacalin Review, 
Sir, 

That eminent Lawyer, profound Mathematician, and public-spirited 
Citizen, Francis Masengs, Esq. (formerly Attorney General of 
Canada, and now Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer, London) having 
expended thousands of pounds already in the copious republication of 
curious and scarce Analytical and Political Tracts, has lately published 
a new edition of Sir John Temple's History of the Irish Rebellion in 
1641; whowas Master of the Rolls, in Ireland, end a member of 
the privy council, at the time it happened, and therefore had the 
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best opportunities of acquiring accurate and extensive information. 
The Baron, in his preface, hopes, that the attentive perusal of the 
nutheniic evidence therein adduced, of the horrid events that have 
resulted from the belief entertained by the papisis, both of England 
and Jreland, of the Spinirvat AuTHosity of the Popz, will pre- 
vent all true friends of the present wise and happy settlement of the 
government of this nation, in church and state, (by the d:f/ of rights, 
at the glorious revolution in the year 1688, and the subsequent Act 
for setiling the suceession to the crown in the Hanover line, ‘* aeine 
Protestants.) from weakly giving their consent to so étnjudicious 
and dangervus a measure, as the unqualified claims of the Jrish Roman 
Catholics. 

The Edition made use of, the second, as he supposed, was seasonably 
printed in 1746, the year of the Scottish rebellion ; ; but a later edition 
was published in 1766, at Cork, in Ireland, which is called the seventh, 
and contains a good deal of valuable additional matter, well entitled 
likewise to republication ; especially, the judicial trial of Lord Ma- 
guiere, who was executed in 1644, for having been an active agent 
in the Rebellion and Massacre of 1641, and for a traftorons attempt 
to surprise and seize the King’s Castle at Dublin; published after 
the trial, by Serjeant Prynne. 

From the minutes of this trial it appears, that the principal in- 
citement tothe /rish fanatical insurgents to persist in their rebellion, 
was the duél of pope Urban VIII. which was produced in evidence, 
and as affording an additional proof, among many, of the deleterious 
application of the pope’s Spiritual Supremacy to foment Rebellion 
in this ill-fated Country, may further tend to shew the ‘* imperious ne= 

cessity of abolishing it altogether,” in the language of the Bull, 


** forthwith, and without any stop or delay,” in the Brirish Emp ne. 
CRITL. 


COPY OF THE POPE'S BULL. 


Ad futuram rei memoriam, Ursanus Ocravus, &c. 


Having taken into our consideration the great zea/ of the Ir1sn, to- 
wards the propagating of the Catnorick Fairn, and the piety of the 
Catholick warriors in the several armies of that king?om (which was, 
for that singular fervency in the true worship of God, and notable 
care had, formerly, in the like ease, by the inhabitants thereof, for 
the maintainance and preservation of the same OaTHODOX FAITH, 
called of old, ‘‘ THe Lanpb oF saints ;”) and having got certain 
notice how, in imitation of their godly and worthy ancestors, they 
endeavour by force of arms, todeliver their thralled nation from the 
Oppressions and grievous injuries of the Hereticks, wherewith this 
long time it hath been afflicted and heavily burdened ; and gallantly 
do, what in them lieth, to extirpate, and totally root out those workers 
of iniquity, who in the kingdom of /redand had infected, and are 
always striving to infect, the mass of Catholic purity with the pestife- 
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rous leaven of their Horetical contagion. We therefore, being wil- 
ling to clerish them with the gitts of those spiritual graces, W he reof, 
by God, we are ordained the on/y disposers, on earth ; by the mercy of 
the same AtmicuTy Gop, trusting in the authority of the blessed 
Apostles Peter and Paul, and by virtue of that power of binding 
aud loosing of our souis, which God was pieased (without our deserv ing) 
to confer upon Us; To att and EVERY ONE OF THE FAITHFUL 
Curisrians, inthe aforesaid kingdom of Jre/and, now, and fer the 
time mililating against the Heretics, and other enemies of the Catholick 
Faith, they being troly and sincerely penttent, after confession. and the 
spiritual refreshing of hemselves with the Holy Communion of the 
body and blood 0; Cuxist, DO GRANT A FULL AND PLENARY IN- 
DULGENCE, AND ABSOLUTE RFMISSION FOR ALL THEIR SINS; and 
such as in the holy time of Jubilee, is usual to be granted © those 
whe devoutly visit.a certain number of privileged. Churches, within 
and without the walis of our City of Rome; And by the tenor of 
which present letters, for once only, and no more, we freely bestow the 
favour of Tuis ABso_uTion upon all and every one of them ; and 
withal, de imag beartily ail the Faithful in C hrist, Now in arms, as 
aforesaid, to be partakers of this most precious treasure. 

~To all and every one of these foresaid faithful Christians, we grant, 
license, and give power to choose unto themselves, for this effect, any 
fit Confessor, whether a Secular Priest, or a Regular of some order 3 
as likewise any other selected person approved of by the Ordinary of 
the place who, after a diligent hearing of their confessions, shall have 
ower to.liberate and absolve them from all excommunication, suspen 
sion, and all other ecclestastical sentences and censures, by whatsoever, 
or for what canse soever, pronounced or inflicted upon them; and 
also frem all sins, trespasses, transgressions, crimes, aud delinquencies, 
how Aeinous and atrocious soever they be, not omitting THOSE VERY 
ENORMiTIgs, in the most peculiar cases, which by any whatsoever 
former constitution of ours, or of our predecessor popes, (than which 
we will have éhese to be no less valued in every point) were designed 
to be reserved, to the Ordinory, or tothe Apostolic See; from all 
which the Confessor shall hereby have power granted him to absolve 
the foresaid Catholics at the tar of Conscience, and in that sense only. 
And further more, we give them power to exchange what vow, or 
vows soever they were formerly astricted to, (those of Religion [or 
Religious Orders} and Chastity exgepted) into any other pious and 
good work, or works, imposed, or to be imposed on them, and every 
one of them to perform, in all the aforesaid cases, by a wholesome 
penance, according to the will and mind of the Confessor. 

Therefore, by the tenor of these present letters, and by virtue of 
that holy strict obedience wherein all Christians are bound unto Us, 
WE CHARGE AND COMMaND a/l, and every ove of the reverend bre- 
thren, Archlistops, Bishops, and other Ecclestasticval prelates, and 

whatsoever Ordinaries of places, now residing in Jreland; together 
with alt Vicars, Substitutes, and Officials under them ; or these failing, 
we command all such to whom in these places, the care of the souls is 
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tncumbent, that as soon as they shall have received the copies of these 
our Letters, they shall forthwith, and without any stop or delay, pub- 
lish them, or cause them to be published throughout all their Churches, 
Dioceses, Provinces, Cities, Towns, Lands, Villages, and places what- 
soever. 

Nevertheless, we do not intend by these present letters, where any 
pubiick or secret irregularity is made known, or any defection, apos-» 
tacy, incapacity, or inability, in any manner of way contracted, to 
dispense therewith, or grant to any other, any power or faculty of 
dispensation, rehabilitation, or restoring the delinquent to his former 
condition, though but at the bar of conscience : neither can, not 
should these our pre-ent letters avail or be steadable to these, who 
by Us and the Apostolic See, or by any prelate, or Ecclesiastical Judge, 
have been excommunicated, suspended, interdicted dr declared, and: 
publickly denounced to have justly incurred the sentences and cen- 
sures of the Church, till first they have satisfied and agréed with the 
parties therein concerned, notwithstanding ail other constitutions, and 
Apostolical ordinations ; whereby, nevertheless, the faculty of also- 
lution, in these, as well as other expressed cases, is $0 RESERVED to 
his holiness the pope for the time being, that no kind of Julilee, nor 
power of granting such indu/gencies, “can in any sort avail, unless 
express mention be made of the fault or faults in particular, and the! 
whole tenour of them deduced by an individual relation from word to 


word, and not by general clauses importing the same thing.) Thisr 
or some other requisite form of the like nature, being carefully ob- 
s ', we in that case espectally, expressly, and namely, by the effect: 

these presents, do totally abolish and remit them, all and every’ one 


of them, their offences, notwithstanding any thing to the contrary. 

Now that these principal Lor, original] letters of ours, which cans 
not be conveniently brought to every place, may the sooner come to 
the notice of all, oUR WILL AND PLEASURE Is, that any whatsover 
copies, or transumpts, whether written or priated, that are subscribed 
by the hand of a public notary, and which have the seal of some emi- 
nent Person in Ecclesiastical dignity affixed thereunto, be of the same 
forces power, and authority, and have the like credit in every respect 
given unto them, as would be to these our principal letiers if they 
were shewed and exhibited. ‘ 

Dated at Rome, in the Vatican, or St. Peter's Palace, the 25th of 
May, 1643, and in the 20th year of our Pontificate. 

. M. A. MARALDUS. 
DELENDUS EST PAPATUS. 





Judgment delivered Ly Sir J. Nicholl against the Rev. J. W> Wickes. 
(Continued from p. 100-) 

But taking the Jaw of the church respecting baptism and burial 
as finally settled in 1661, all reference to antecedent periods, and 
obsolete usages, of the church, whether unreformed or unsettled, is 
superseded ; so as to leave nothing necessary to the construction of 
the rubrick, but the legitimate interpretation of its own terms. 

** Baptized,” then, and ‘ unbaptized” being ecclesiastical terms, 
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should be interpreted in their ecclesiastical meanings. And the term 
** baptized” having only one sense in the rubrick, laptized /y a law- 

1 Miaister, ‘* unbaptized” mast mean its simple and direct negative, 
not baptized by a lawful sinister. 

If there are certain essentials belonging to Baptism, to be not /ap- 
tized according to such essentials, is to be unbaptixed in the ecclesiasti- 
cal sense of the word, The omission of an essential destroys the 
legitimacy of the Act.* To be uxbuptized therefore, in its ecclesiasti- 
cal meaning, does not signify not being Caristians at all, but not 
being rightly baptized. A churchman’s objection to sectarian baptism 
does not declare such baptism to be null and void for the purposes of 
sectarian discipline ; it does not even deny it the name of a christian 
office; it only declares it to be not lawful according to the laws of 
the Church of England; to be null, as to the Church, aud therefore 
not entitled to the privileges of Church baptism. 

All Churches have a right to decree rites and ceremonies for their 
own government and discipline. 

The Church of England, from the first introduction of Christianity 
into this couniry, has always had the episcopal form of church go- 
vernment. Indeed, for the first 1500 years of the Christian Church, 
episcopacy was the only form of Church government ; and this, the 
Church of England, believes co be, and in : ber articles has declared to 
be, the true visible Church of Christ. By the Caurch she means this 
visible Church of Christ. 

She has decreed, (and Parliameut has confirmed her decree,) that. 
none are legitimate members of the Church, but those who are ad- 
mitted into it by ministers episcopally ordained ;---tand that no minis- 
ter isa lawful minister, but one who is so ordained.t She has de- 
creed that none shall be admitted to the communion, who are not in 
unity with the Church ; and that, as far as concerns the unity of the 
Church, a'] authors, abettors, and maintainers of schism are excom- 
imunicate.§ She has decreed, that the Church office of burial shall 
not be used for any persons who have been cut off from the Church 
by lawful authority, or by their own act, or are unbaptized.|| 

By such decrees she assumes no authority, that is in any degree 
inconsistent with Christian charity. She does not unchristianize. 
those who Separate themselves from her communion, by forbidding 
the use of a church office, (which is peculiarly expressive of church 
fellowship,) for any, but persons who die in unity with the Charch, 

The Church of England calls no other baptism lawful, says Bishop 
Fleetwood, but such as is administered by a Minister episcopally ar- 
dained ; and no other Minister, a lawful Minister but him who is so 
ordained.” 

In calling those unbaplized, who are not lawfully bapti-ed, that is, 
not baptized by ministers episcopally ordained ; she acts only in en- 


—_——e 


* « If any thing essential was omitted, ir might be proper to con 
sider the baptism as null.” JupGemenrt, p. 28. 

+ Article xix, xxiii, xxxvi. t Pretace to the ordination Service, 

§ Canon ix. x xi xii. xxvii. tf} Rubrick to the Burial Ser- 
vice, and Cuon Ixviii. J Bishop Fleetwoud's Works, p. 554, 555, 
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tire consistency with her own constitutional principles. If she calls 
persons not lawful/y bapti:ed, who are not baptized by episcopal mi- 
nisters, it is because they are not baptized according to the constitu- 
tiou of the Church, established by the statute laws of the land. If 
she does not concede to persons unlawfully baptized, the privileges of 
lawful baptism, she exercises no authority that is not allowed to 
every society, which refuses to persons unduly admitted the rights, 
which belong only to members admitted duly and according to esta- 
blished usagss. 

Biptism by lay-persons in communton with the Charch anciently 
administered to persons who afterwards died in ithe unity of the 
Church, is one thing; and baptism, now, by persous not ia communion 
with the Church, administered to persons, who afterwards die not in 
the unity of the Church, is another. 

The validity of baptism administered by persons not in commu- 
nion with the Church, simply as an act of christian initiation, and 
for the purposes of their own discipline, is one thing ; and the validity 
of such baptism, as a claim for Church priviieges, is another, It 
may be valid, as far as it goes, as an imperfect act having (duo neces- 
saria) two of the essentials of Baptism; but has no claim upon a 
Church, which requires conformity to ali the essentials of Bap- 
tism. 

ExcomMUNICATION is also an ecclesiastical term, and should be 
interpreted in the sense of that church, to whose discipline it belongs. 
It is very material to the whole subject of the following reflections, 
to observe, that by excommunicates are not meant persons excluded 
from Christianity, and from the name of Christians, but from the 
unity of the Church, as our Church has carefully defined the term in 
her 33d Article. Excommunication cannot annul the Baptism by 
which they were admitted into the Charch. 

The Church to which the terms lapti-ed, unbaptized, and excom- 
mumicated, as ecclesiastical terms, are appropriated in the Articles, 
Rubrick, and Canons, is an episcopal Church, the Church of Eng- 
land. To be excommunicated, therefore, is, in the meaning of our 
Charch, to be excluded from the unity of the Church of England: 
tobe unbaptized, is, in the appropriate language of our Church, not 
ta be admitted into the Church of England, or other episcopal Church, 
and to the privileges consequent on such communion with the 
Church. 


‘¢ The whole result of this inquiry into the meaning of the Ru- 
bric to the burial service, (if that meaning be established which has 
been commonly admitted,) amounts to no more than this, that dissen- 
ters from the church are not entitled to the use of those offices of 
the church, after their death, which they reject while they are living, 
This restriction sabjects them to no penalties, and withholds from 
them no privileges that they can wish for consistently with their dis- 
approbation of our rites and ceremonies. 

It leaves the questions, who are, and who are not, members of the 
true visible church of Christ, precisely where they were at the re. 


et 


| 
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formation, Dissenters wio are conscientiously averse to our form of 
church government, and to our rites and ceremonies, will not find 
their consciences disturbed by our tenaciousness of church privileges ; 
they will not think themselves less Christians because we do not in- 
clude them in the unity of the church ; nor, Fam _ persuaded, would 
they think us better Christians for our willingness to concede a point 
of discipline which our pious and learned ancestors thought essential 
to such unity. The various congregations of our dissenting brethren 
will find neither their temporal nor spiritual interests materially 
affected by an inquiry, Whether baptism out of the Church, ands not 
administered according to the general law of the chureh, can entitle to 
church privileges ? 

If the word ‘¢ unbaptized” has only two meanings, not Faptixed at 
all, and not Laplized ly a lawful minister; and if the child, for whom 
Mr. Wickes refused the burial service, died unbaptized in the latter 
sense of the word; he died unbaptized within the true meaning of 
the Rubriek, and therefore the whole inquiry into the validity of lay- 
baptism and of dissenting baptism, is unnecessary to our purpose, 
For though the validity of such baptism may prove, that a person, 


‘so baptized, cannot be considered as not faptizved at all, or as nota 


Christian, it-does not’ prove him to be baptized by a lawful minister. 
He is still unbaptized in the meaning of the Rubrick. 

But as the opinion of bishop Frserwoop on the validity. of day- 
baptism, has been alleged in support of the decision against Mr. 
Wickes, I sliall state briefly the occasion of the bishop's tract, and 
the substance of his argument. in his own words, in order to shew, 
that neither the occasion nor the argument has, properly, any connec 
tion with the case before the Court. 

Mr. Lawrence, who had been baptized by a dissenting minister, 
was re-baptized, because he considered such baptism as altogether 
invalid and null; and that persons so baptized are not Christians. 
The bisbop contends, that this is not the doetrine of the Church of 
England, nor warranted even by the alterations inthe Rubrick of 
1604 and 1661. . * The question is, Whether the Chureh of Eng- 
land does hereby declare, that lay-baptism is invalid? To which I 
se 
“©The Church of England does certainly call for and require a 
lanl ful minister to be the administrator of baptism. 

2. ‘€ The Church of England does certainly, (at least since 1661 
or 1636) by a lawful minister mean and intend a minister episcopally 
ordained. 

3.'* The Charch of England neither allows nor permits any, other 
than such as are episcopally ordained, to administer baptism. 

‘* The Church of England does hereby, (implicitly at least,*) 
Jorlid any other than those of episcopal ordination, to baptize. 

* Very explicitly in the Preface to the Ordination Service. ‘“ No 

man shall be suffered to execute any of the said functions except he be 


so ordained.” 
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5. “ The Church of England inquires after, censures, and pw- 
nishes (where she cau) such as adaainister daptism, if they are not 
qualified lawfully to do it, 

‘* But, after all, I must own, that I do not think the Church of 
England does, by any or ail these Rubricks, intend to make or declare 
Jay-baptism to be invalid. She calls for none but lawful minigters, 
it is true ; all churches in the world du the same; it is not to be 
expecied they should do otherwise. She does, by her Rubricks, 
allow or perm’t no other ; that ds alsoeertain, Can any church, by 
a rule, allow athing she thinks irregular? Even the Rubrick of 
King Edward's book was so worded, as to leave it disputable and 
doubtful, whether the church allowed, or intended'to allow, of lay- 
baptism, in cases of necessity ; insomuch, that Archbishop Whitgift 
and Bishop Babiugton contended, that it did not permit such lay- 
baptism. And much less can it be expected, that a Rubrick that 
was changed on purpose to remove such doubts, should permit or 
allow lay-baptism, But none of these things do either in themselves 
nullify and invalidate Jay-baptism, or signify that the church does 
look upon it as invalid; when once it is administered or conferred by 
alay-hand. For, if it did, it would certainly and expressly order 
such children to be re-baptized. Why should it not ? since it main- 
tains the necessity of. (episcopal) baptism where it can be had.”* 

If the Rubrick of 1604 and 1661 be compared with the 12th 
article of Convocation in 1575, it is evident, I think, that episcopal 
or lawful baptism is required by the church, not where it can be had, 
but universally, and none other, even in cases of necessity. The 
church, in her rubric to the office of private baptism, expressly orders 
that Children, not lawfully baptized, should, when brought to church, 
be christened again.t But this direction declares lay-baptism and 
dissenting baptism, to be null only as to the church The rule has 
re:ation only to her own discipline, and does not mterfere with the 
orders or ministrations of other societies of Christians, The bishop's 
doctrine, therefore, still holds good, that the Church of England does 
not pronounce persons unepiscopally baptized to be not Christians. 


(To Le continued.) 





* Bishop Fleetwood's Works, p. 525. 

+ They who bring the child to church are examined by the minister 
whether the child be dawfu/ly baptized or no; and if he shall find, 
by the answers, that all things have been done as they ought to be, 
then shall be not christen it again. Of course it is to be christened 
again, if not baptized lawfully, that is, by a lawful minister. For all 
things have not been done lawfully, and as they ought to be, if any 
thing has been omitted that is required by the Rubrick, 
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THE BATTLE OF VITTORIA. 
(Continued from vol, 44, p. 724 


Nine times the clouds, with dismal sound, f 
Return’d the battle’s knell, 
Darkness invested half the ground, 
The Sun appear’d from Heav'n to bound, 
And bid the world farewell : 
Nine times the clock’s unseemly note 
Was heard upon the breeze to float, 
The distant hills between, 
Where not as yet the cannon’s rear 
Had marr'd the rural scene, 
And not a sabre drank the gore 
Of those who bravely fovght before, 
On Talavera’s green: 
Nine times from many a convent tower, 
. Sounded the dull and sluggard hour ; 
Brake, wood, and glen, and mountain way, 
Where many a lurking squadron lay, 
Return’d the slowly measured sound 
Upon the wearied ear, 
And told the storm was gath’ring round, 
The gloom of battle near : 
That giant combat, dark and dread, ‘Pi 
Where havoc, stalking o'er the dead, 
And waving high his pennon ted, 
And blood-encrusted spear, 
Smiles on the valiant, as they tread 
O'er many acold eternal bed, 
To Valour’s spirit dear. 





Flush’d with the sanguine hopes that ne’er 
Gave eatrance to the fiend Despair, 
And arm'd with slaughter’s Jevelling power, 
Acros; the plain the t artillery scour, 
In terror’s dark array ; 
Sweeping beneath the'r iron rage, 
The works of many a blooming age, 
Ere Tyranny held its sway. 
In heavier clouds, on every side, 
The black and dusty whirlwinds ride, 
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And tumult, shout, and horrid song, 

Resounding o’er the murd’rous throng, 
The startling ear assail ; 

Now right, now left, afar they sweep, 

Now closer-knit their way they keep, 
Along the smoky vale.— 

Scatt’ring, as when the rolling deep 
Before the monsoon flies. 

From many a mist envelop’d shore, 

The dark and distant country o'er, 
Death, terror, and surprise. 


So round the plain Gaul’s iron force 
Maintain‘d its all-repelling course, 

Till half the Heav'ns were wrapt in fire, 
And Havoc in his gloomiest ire, 

His howling thunder’s spread, 
Scatt’ring on many a distant post, 
Above the mountain’s head, 

On Lusia’s and Iberia’s host, 
But on the son’s of Albion most, 

Its devastation red — 

While, shrouded from opposing might, 
Gaui mark’d the dark and dubious fight, 
And saw, from many a warded height, 

The meadows strewn with dead. 
But, WeELLEstey, undeceiv'd, foresaw 
The error France had made, 

And scorn'd from her attempts to draw 

His martial cavalcade ; 

His keen and ail-discerning eye, 
Beheld the banners floating high 

OF Portugal and Spain ; 

And saw, beneath the low’ring sky, 
The Britons cross the plain. 
To check the Gauls as thence they fly, 

Now flying thence in vain ! 


Fierce and incessant was the fire 

That smote the distant wood, 
Now rolling deep, now mounting higher, 
It spread its devastating ire, 

Where Spain unshaken stood ; 
Where hundreds, unperceiv’d, expire, 
Whom other bands sticceed. 

Who for their country’s fame desire 
No brighter, worthier meed. 
Than ‘midst the battle’s darkest ire, 
In glory’s arms to bleed. 


en ono 
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- Bat harass'd with the pealing wrath 
Of Gallia’s ambash‘d skill, 
The Spanish bands broke nobly forth, 
(Fierce as the tempest of the North) 
To gain the distant hill: 
Thus they, while jealous of the foe, 
The footmen from the grounds below, 
Assaii’d the heights with rapid tread, 
And there the cross of Albion spread, 
Amidst the remnants of the dead, 
Of many a dark and swarthy son, 
Already ‘with the toil fore lone, 
Of Portugal and Spain ; 
Men, who by honour warm’'d, defied 
The tyrant and his upstart pride, 
Who to no fear, no lust allied, 
Oppression dare disdain ;— 
Who, burning with the ancient zeal 
That crush’d the Moorish band, 
Feel as the virtuous ought to feel— 
Would rather die than basely seal 
‘he glory of their land, 
To all the foul inhuman deeds, 
Where France presides, and Freedom bleeds 
Beneath the Despot’ s hand, 


(To be continued.) 











SUMMARY OF POLITICS, 


We have to congratulate our readers on the accomplishment of our 
wishes, and the fulfilment of oor predictions, by the continuance of 
our successful resistance to the French armies in Spain. For once, 
victory has uniformly accompanied the standard of justice. Since 
Lord Weilington first entered the Peninsula, his progress has been 
marked by one uninierrupted series of successes. In no great scheme 
has he been foi’ed ; in vo general action has he been defeated. He 
has been Opposed, successively, to all the veteran generals of revolu- 
tionary France, men trained in the school of war, inured to scenes of 
blood, and leading the best troops which their country could send into 
the ficld ;—and jie has subdued them all. Is this to be ascribed solely 
to Fortune, that tutelar deity of atheistical France? Or are we to 
impite it te (be superior skill and knowledge of our officers, and the 
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superior di-cipline, resolution, and bravery, of our troops? French 
men and Englishmen will, we know, answer this question differently. 
But the impartial historian, to whatever country he may belong, will 
justly conclude, that, though chance may decide the fate of a single 
action, superior skill and courage must be the means of continued ‘vic+ 
tories in successive Campaigns, 

Fortunately, the enemy spared us a renewal of the losses which we 
sustained, at the close of the last campaign, in the siege of the Castle 
of Burgos, by blowing up that fortress themselves. At Vittoria, they 
were overtaken and made to sustain a reluctant contest. Lord Wel- 
lington is not so perspicuous in his relation of a battle, as he is skilful 
in the direction of its mancuvres. He fights better than Cesar; but 
Cesar described his conquests better than his Lordship. In that hard- 
fought battle, the third division, commanded by LiruTENant GENE- 
RAL Picron (a name well-known to the readers of the ANTISACOBIN 
Review), were engaged with superior numbers of the French, from 
one o'clock at noon till night. Their skill and their bravery were 
witnessed, and admired, by the whole army; this division lost be- 
tween seventeen and eighteen hundred men,—a full third of the whole 
loss sustained by the Allies on that memorable day. We have not col- 
lected this fact from the public dispatches, in which we looked for it 
in vain, but from private letters, of unquestionable authenticity and 
credit. 

Afier this signal defeat of Jourdan, which amounted to a total route 
and dispersion of his army, the French threw strong garrisons into the 
fortresses of St. Sebastian and Pamplona,* which may be regarded, 
in a manner, as the barriers of the Spanish: frontier, on theside of 
France, and retired within the limits of their own territory. The 
Allies, meanwhile, advanced, laid siege to the former of those places, 
and formed the blockade of the latter. T'wo practicable breaches being 
made in the walls of St. Sebastian, the troops were ordered to storm 
the Castle; but the enemy were too well prepared-to receive them, 
and, though they displayed the greatest intrepidity, the most heroic 
courage, they were. repulsed, with considerable loss; From the 
seventh to the twenty-seventh of July, inclusive, the troops engaged 
in this arduous enterprize, lost no Jess, in killed, wounded, and miss- 
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* We find it so.written in the Spanish map. 
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ing, than eleven hundred and seventy-nine men, of which very nearly 
one-half were Portugueze. The missing, of both nations, amounted 
to exactly four hundred, and the killed to two hundred andiwo. The 
officers suff-red severely ; of the British, ten being killed, thirty-one 
wounded, and five missing ; and of the Portugueze, one being killed, 
twelve woun:led, and one missing, 

During these transactions, Buonaparte, sensible that the defeat of 
his armies in Spain would be productive of material injury to his cause 
in Germany ; and being afraid also that the expulsion of his troops 
from the former country might Jead to the invasion of France, an 
event which, above all things, he dreads, as it would carry conviction, 
to the minds of h'sslaves, not only of the total failure of all his unprin- 
cipled schemes of subjugation and conquest, but of the vanity of his 
repeated boasts of the virgin purity of the French soil, appointed 
Soult his Lieutenant, with powers corresponding to the situation, and 
with orders to re-enter Spain, and to drive back the English, not info 
the sea, indeed, as before, but into Portugal. Soult, forgetting that he 
had himself been shamefully beat, by Marshal Beresford, at Albuera, 
where, if be had possessed talents to justify the confidence now re- 
posed in him, he ought to have gained a signal victory, published one 
of those proclamations of which such multitudes have appeared since 
the French Revolution, and which none but Frenchmen would be 
impudent enough to compose, and none but Frenchmen would be 
fools enough to believe. Here he praised the troops, at the expence 
of their leaders ; and made it appear, that if Jourdan had had as 
much skill and bravery as his men, he must have won the battle of 
Vittoria, Then, exchanging his pen for his sword, he resolved to 
attack the Allies, and to relieve the town of Pamplona, and the Castle 
of St. Sebastian. Ashe chose his point of attack, he, of course, 
brought a superior force to bear upon it; and though the pass of Ron- 
cesvalles was resajutely defended against every effort which he made 
to force it, it was deemed prudent to fall back, to avoid being out- 
flanked, But it is not our intention to enter into a detailed account of 
this last action, The particulars have been already before the public ; 
and the noble commander, in whose praises, for every qualification 
which is requisite to form a perfect general, no tongue can be too 
loud, has been, rather incautiously, commended for the perspicuity 
with which he has detailed them. Those who have discovered such 
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perspicuity must, certainly, possess greater acuteness than we can pre- 
tend to ; for in his Lordship’s account many important omissions have 
struck us, and have excited no little surprise in our minds. Here, as 
on a former occasion, an officer, whose masterly movements excited 
the applause of the whole army, is thrown so far into the back- 
ground, as scarcely to attract the reader's notice. No doubt, this 
omission has been merely the effect of that hurry of spirits which a 
commander-in-chief must be expected to experience, after a great 
victory. So mean a passion as envy cannot, we are persuaded, enter 
the noble mind of Lord Wellington ; indeed, he cannot fail to be 
above envy, who is above competition. Lord Wellington has reached 
the summit of fame; he has outrivalled all the commanders of an 
age, fertile in able generals ; he has been compared to Marlborough, 
but, in our estimation, he has greatly surpassed that hero of the 
eighteenth century, because he has done more with less means. To 


justify, however, our own opinion of the General to whom we have 


referred, we shall lay before our readers the following extract of a 
private letter from an officer in Lord Wellington’s army. 
“« Camp, Pyrennees, August 4. 

«* When I last wrote to you, I did not think we should be here 
s0 soon again, nor would we, but for Soutt’s presumption, We are 
all in high spirits, but it will require some days to recover from the 
fatigues of the last ten days. The official accounts must be before 
the public ere this reach you, but I send you a few hasty, but accurate 
particulars, 

‘‘ Soutt has been completely foiled, though he shewed great 
talents, and his troops behaved well. Our loss is great, but his is 
dreadful. In the course of a week he has lost above 15,000 men in 
the field, and when other casualties and consequences are taken into 
the account, his whole los; may be estimated at not less than 20,000 
men. Sout himself had at one time a narrow escape, as well as 
several of his Generals, namely, Counts D’Erton and Sr. Pott, 
and Crauszt, and Moncun. 

“* On the 2d, we nearly took a division of the French army, viz: 
their2d. Their light division appeared on abridge at the head of 
the retiring columns. The French were then in the most evident 
consternation ; the word was passed, ‘‘ Voila la Division de Picton,” 
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their great dread to encounter. Seeing at a near view the green dress 
of the Light Division, they exclaimed, ‘ La Division Legere ! crest 
la meme.” ‘The officers ordered the French soldiers to throw away 
their baggage, which they instantly did, throwing also their kKnapsacks 
down a precipice, and into the Bidasson. They thenshewed fine light 
French heels; but, though they retreated with immense rapidity, 
they were not in disorder, The 7th division, which was press- 
ing them behind, could not keep up with them. The French march 
much better than our troops. 

“* Our 7th will, it is said, be a very rich division, having got an 
immensity of booty. They have had a great deal to do in all the late 
affairs, and the whole army is loud in the praises of Lord Datnouste. 

*« General Pack, one of the ablest Officers in the army, is wounded, 
as is the Hon. Gen. Stewart, a second time, and in two places. 

-When this gallant Officer mounted on going into the field, at the 
head of the 2d division, he could with great difficulty sit on his horse, 
from the wound he got on the 25th, when leading on the 2d Highland 
Brigade. 

‘* "That brave old veteran, Colonel Grant, of the 82d, is likewise 
again wounded in two places; he continued leading on his brigade, 
and would not be removed until he actually fell from his horse after 
his second wound. 

“* Our men fought like devils. The French are completely cowed 
for the present. However, there is no doubt but that they will come 
up again, and with greatly increased numbers. Nothing less than 
from 12 to 20,000 men of a reinforcement will do for us, and these 
government should send out immediately. 

“« General Kempt’s brigade took the whole of the baggage of 
Count D’ Erion and his Staff, much plate, and his travelling kitchen. 

** Of all the fine things done, nothing was more brilliant than the 
closing scene cn the 2d, when driving the French from their heights 
where they were strongly posted. This was done by the Light and the 
7th Divisions. The advance of ‘he Light Division was led by Colone! 
Barner, that of Lord DaLuousie's Division, by General Barnes; 

both conducted the thing in the very finest style. General Barnes 
bad at least twenty shots through his clothes and hat, and yet, most 
niraculously, escaped unhurt. Of the junior Generals, this Officer 
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and Generals Ropinson and Ross are among those highly and de- 


servedly praised by the whole army, and they have been publicly com- 
plimented by Lord We tuineron for their gallant and judicious con- 
duct. 

‘© Lord Datuwovusie’s late conduct has given him a conspicuous 
place among our Generals of Division. He is second only to Sir 
Tuomas Granam and Sir Tuomas Picton ; BuT 1T Is On Picton 
THAT THE EYES OF THE WHOLE ARMY ARE TURNED. His con- 
DUCT, MORE THAN ANY THING ELSE, GAVE A DECISIVE TURN TO 
THE LATE OPERATIONS. General Stewart, who was wounded in 
two of the late actions, is brother to the Earl of GaLtoway.”’ 

We feel confident that da Division de Picton, will long continue to 
be the dread of the enemy, and the admiration of their countrymen ; 
and that their honourable and honoured commander will, ultimately, 
extort, by his gallant achievements in the field of glory, those rewards 
which others are courted to accept. We make these remarks with 
reluctance, and not without shame; we shall attentively watch the 
course of events, and if the same reasons should continue to exist, 
our animadversions on the subject shall become more explicit and more 
pointed. We hope, however, that no secret influence will be allowed 
to operate to the injury of a soldier’s fame ; and that no subordinate 
members of government will be suffered, by surreptitious means, to 
deprive him of a single wreath of laurel, or to intercept those rewards 
which a grateful country, and a bountiful sovereign, are ever prompt 
to bestow on distinguished merit. 

Soult, defeated and disgraced, fled, with precipitation, to France, 
The loss which he sustained has never been accurately known, It 
has been variously stated at 15,000; 17,000; and 20,000men; but 
one letter has appeared, in a paper known to be in the interest, if not 
the property, of Lord Wellesley, in which these estimates are ridi- 
culed, and the loss of the French reduced so lowas 6,000 men. This 
account, however, is much more incredible than the others, for it 
makes the defeated army loose less than the conquering army. . If the 
intent of such a representation be to raise the merit of Lord Welling- 
ton by increasing the difficulties which he has to surmount, it is a pal- 
try, and astupid artifice. The merits of Lord Wellington stand much 
too high to require adventitious aid ; the Justre of his fame is much too 
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resplendent to need a foil. Where one statement is contradicted by 
twenty, it is not difficult to decide to which most credit is due. 
Whatever the enemy’s loss might be, ours was very considerable. 
From the 25th July to the 2d of August, inclusive, the total loss of the 
allied army, in killed, wounded, and missing, amounted to seven thou- 
sand one hundred and ninety-iwo, of whom 4,552 were British ; 2,336 
Portugueze; and 304 Spaniards. Of these, 886 were killed ; 5,594 
wounded, and 712 missing. The British had 30 officers killed; 221 
wounded, and 17 missing ; the Portugueze, 11 killed, and 97 wound- 
ed; the Spaniards, 12 wounded. The whole number of officers, 
killed, wounded, and missing, at the siege of St. Sebastian, and in 
the subsequent actions under Lord Wellington, was 448. This, cer- 
tainly, was avery considerable loss ; but it is impossible to suppose 
that the enemy did not sustain one much more considerable ; and, at 
all events, the advantage obtained, by these successive defeats of the 
French, are of signal importance to the great cause of Europe at this 
critical juncture. In proportion as it raises the military character of 
Great Britain, in the estimation of the world, it sinks that of France. 
It discourages the French soldiers, and it inspires their enemies with 
confidence. 


We were about to express our concern at the prolongation of the 
armistice in Germany, and to point out the advantages which the 
French must derive from such a measure. But, fortunately, the 
recent arrival of intelligence from the continent, that the armistice 
had expired, and that hostilities had actually re-commenced, renders 
all our observations both unnecessary and inapplicable. If the news 
which has reached us this day (August 27th) be correct, (and we have 
every reason to believe that it is so) we may congratulate our readers 
upon the fair prospect now afforded of the speedy emancipation of 
Europe from the horrible degradation of French tyranny, under which 
the nations of the continent have so long groaned. The Emperor of 
Austria (whom we hope soon to hail once more as Emperor of 
Germany and King of the Romans,) it is said, has, at length, declared 
in favour of the allies, and is prepared to strengthen their united force 
by the immediate junction of one hundred and fifty thousand of his 
best troops! Such an accession of strength, which would give the 
allies an army of jive hundred thousand men, would leave no doubt, 
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on our minds, as to the final issue of the conflict. We speak here, on 
the supposition, that this coalition differs from all preceding coali- 
tions ;—that it is founded on the perfect conviction, 1st. that the 
existence of Napoleone Buonaparie, with his present inordinate 
power, and with the monstrous pretensions to which he still adberes, 
is utterly incompatible, not only with the security, but with the very 
independence, of every other state ;—and 2ndly, that no peace can, 
or shall be made, until that power is most essentially abridged, and 
these pretensions formally retracted. 

If, influenced by these views, duly impressed with a sense of these 
truths, and actuated by one common motive, and by one common 
interest, the allies shall take the field, we deem their success to be 
certain. We do not mean to say, that they may not experience 
defeats, reverses, and disasters; that victory will be cheaply pro- 
claimed when they obtain it; or that the plains of Germany are not 
once more destined to be literally deluged with blood. But we con- 
tend, that perseverance. in such a cause, and with such a force, must 
ultimately prevail, France cannot bring an equal force to oppose to 
the allies. Her troops are not better ; her officers are not so good; — 
what advantage, then, can she possess to inspire us with any dread of 
the result ? Not one. Timid hearts, and superficial minds, looking 
at the past successes of the French, without considering the radical 
difference between the circumstances and the times in which those 
successes were obtained, and the present times and circumstances, 
may, possibly, conclude, that victory will still attend their standard. 
Bat, surely, the Russian campaign should destroy so irrational a con- 
clusion. In Russia, France was defeated, shamefully, ignominiously, 
defeated, by an inferior force. In Spain, too, the genius of Britain 
has prevailed against her, and the blood of her soldiers has inundated 
the country, which they were employed to subjugate. The charm of 
invincibility (which never led true Britons astray !) is thus effectually 
dispelled, and we are once more reduced to the good old custom of 
estimating the probability of success, by the moral and physical 
resources of the contending powers. It is by this estimate, that we 
are led toinfer the most favourable result to the arms of the allies. 
Their great object should be to drive the enemy beyond the Rhine, 
» before the conclusion of the present campaign; an object, to the 
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accomplishment of which, if we be not woefully deceived in our 
calculation, they are fully competent. They may then either destroy 
the tyrant and his power, or dictate the terms of peace, 

But, in contemplating the present state of affairs, more auspicious 
far than any which past events led us to anticipate, we are astonished, 
beyond measure, atthe daring presumption, and the inconceivable 
folly, of Buonaparte ! What, after the signal chastisement, which he 
and his allies have so recently sustained, froma single power, can 
have led him, almost without an ally, to brave, as it were all Europe, 
and to oppose himself singly to a host of foes, we are utterly at a loss 
toconceive. Tie fatalist may imagine, that he is forcibly propelled 
towards his destruction by the influence of his evil stars ; and the 
Christian may hope, that the time is arrived, by the dispensations of 
an all-wise providence, when a signal example of retributive justice 
will be offered to surrounding nations; when that murderer, who has 
glutted his vengeance with the blood of millions, will be seen weltering 
iv his own blood ; and when the master, the tyrant, of the continent, 
defeated and disgraced, will become an object of contempt to the 
multitudes, who lately beheld him, if not with veneration, at least 
with fear ! Possibly this man may have relied on the imbecility of the 
different sovereigns of the continent, displayed heretofore on so many 
occasions, and may thence entertain a hope, that, even if the 
campaign should prove unsuccessful, he may, once more, frighten or 
cajole them into a disgraceful treaty! That he has some ground for 
such confidence we pretend not to deny ; but we trust that the hour 
of delusion is past, and that experience has, at Jast, produced its 
legitimate effects. 

We cannot draw these brief reflections to a close, without con- 


gratulating our ministers on the consequences already resulting from 


their rigid adherence to the wise policy of their predecessors, It is to 
the firmness, perseverance, and vigour, with which they bave support- 
ed the war in the Peninsula, and which they have displayed in their 
diplomatic policy, that we may, in a great degree, ascribe the present 
altered aspect of public affairs onthe continent. The victories of 
Lord Wellington have inspirited the allies, and, no doubt, have had a 
material effect in producing a renewal of hostilities in Germany. It 
will be a wise measure, which, we are persuaded, will ensure the 
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applause of the nation, to strengthen our army in the Pyrenees, with 


the whole of the disposeable force at present in the British Empire. 
Such a reinforcement would enable Lord Wellington to adopt 
decisive measures, to drive Sou/t before him, and to push his ewn 
victorious career to the very gates of Bourdeaux, We ardently hope 
that every one of the powers now leagued against France will strain 
every nerve, and exert every resource, to bring the contest to a 
speedy, and successful issue.—Once more, and most unexpectedly, 
the salvation of Europe is placed within their reach; to secure it 
depends on themselves, and on themselves alone; if they improve the 
proffered advantage, they will incur the benedictions of millions, 
while they promote their own present, and permanent, interest ; but 
if they reject it, the murmurs of their people, and the execrations of 
posterity, will be their merited reward. 


Y? 


August 27, 1813. 
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SPEEDILY Will be published, some interesting particulars relative to the 
arrival and seizure of Miranda, and his British staff, in South America, 
with a brief account of bis previous landing, from a Falmouth Packet, 
in a British Colony, under an assunsed name, and of his conveyance 
thence to the Spanish main, in a British Man of War ; disclosing an 
extraordinary instance of imposture and imbecility, which, from the 
mischievous consequences that already have ensued, and the 
incalculable disasters that yet may resuit, demands the serious inves- 
tigation of Parliament, and the exemplary punishment of the parties. 


Captain Fairman’s Pamphlet on the Advantages of Jron Baill Cart- 
ridge for the use of Musketry and Small Arms, with an improvement 
in the formation of the firelock and bayonet ; as also on the expedi- 
ence and judiciousness of attaching some rifle cannon to the marine 
artillery, and the consequent establishment of two or more additional 
new corps, will be published in the course of the present month. 

Captain Fairman has likewise in preparation for the press, Propo- 
sals for the establishment of Two Grand National Military Institu- 
tions, having for their object a general extensive System of Economy, 
2nd embracing considerations of the most vital importance to the 
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future advancement and prosperity of the kingdom. Captain Fairman 
has been recently honoured with a communication from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief (to whom, in the outline, he had submitted some 
of the above plans) wherein his Royal Highness was graciously 
pleased to express his approbation in the most flattering terms, at the 
“ ingenuity and zeal” displayed by him on the occasion. The local 
militia, and other measures connected with the dearest interests of the 
British empire, owe their origin, we understand, to the contemplative 
habits of this officer ; who, to the service of his country, both abroad 
and at home, has devoted, in every way, many years of his life. 


A new and curious Time-talle, promising considerable usefulness, 
is on the eve of publication, called the Mercantile Chronometer, de- 
signed to facilitate the computation of discount interest, &c. It is 
constracted on the principle of a graduated moveable circle, and 
shews the accurate calculation of any distance of time, by simply 
pointing it to whatever date may be required. 


Colonel Montagu has nearly ready for publication, a Supplement to 
his Ornithological Dictionary, which will contain much new and inte- 
resting matter on the natural history of British birds. 


d 





arsenate nai — 
TQ CORRESPONDENTS. 








Britannicus is informed, that the book to which he refers was dis- 
continued in consequence of its re-publication in a cheap form. The 
Appendix is as usual, except that henceforth it will appear only twice 
in a year. 


Friend Augustus Cove is apprized that his tracts were mislaid, or 
they would have been returned. We must beg leave to decline all 
interposition in his dispute with the Grand Junction Company. 


Our excellent friend G. B. is referred to our Appendix, where he 
will find the conclusion of the article after which he inquires, We 
are happy to learn that he is engaged in a work of so much import- 
ance to the security of the Established Church. 




















